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WORLD’S DAIRY CONGRESS. 


Proceedings of the Veterinary Section. 
Papers by Capt. Nort PItteRs and Mr. TREVOR SPENCER. 

For the first time in the history of the World’s Dairy 
Congress, which held its eighth meeting from June 27th— 
July 12th, 1928, in London, a Veterinary Section was 
instituted this year. The Section was presided over by 
the then President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons (Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank), while Captain 
W. L. Little was the Hon. Secretary. 

In our issue of July 7th, we published a summary of the 
proceedings, and now give the papers presented to the 
Veterinary Section by Captain Pillers and Mr. Spencer, 
together with the report of the discussion upon these 
papers, as given in The Scottish Farmer of July 7th. 


The Veterinarian in Relation to the Milk Supply. 


By A. W. Norv Pitiers, F.R.C.V.8., D.V.8S.M., Deputy 
Veterinary Officer, City of Liverpool. 





The title of the present paper has been chosen for me. In 
the preparation of it I have experienced some misgivings 
as to what exactly is expected of me, because at present in 
this country so few veterinarians are wholly and actively 
concerned with milk. On the other hand, the milk supply 
has many aspects which do not in the least concern the 
veterinary surgeon. Realising, however, that *‘* Clean 
Milk,” as we understand it to-day, is largely a question of 
healthy cows, of correctly constructed cow-sheds, and of 
aseptic methods, 1 have felt that my duties would be dis- 
charged in a satisfactory manner if | touched upon what 
the vetcrinarian docs in some places, what he could do in 
others, and discuss some of the difficulties he experiences. 
During the last quarter of a century, public opinion in this 
country has made some slight progress with regard to milk 
hygiene, but the average requirements do not yet approach 
the standards which are known to be necessary. It may 
now, however, be stated with some degree of confidence 
that it is accepted that tuberculosis and certain other 
diseases in man are set up by drinking infected milk, but 
it must be realised that the British Isles consists of a num- 
ber of states wherein the legislation is not uniform. In 
England and Wales there are two Acts of Parliament and 
three Orders devoted to milk, dairies and cows. It is 
therefore evident that it is admitted that some form of 
control of the milk supply is necessary and desirable. ‘The 
passage of an Act or the issuing of an Order is of compara- 
tively small moment when compared with the appointment 
of an able, tactful and conscientious official to see that the 
provisions of such legislative measures are strictly observed. 
Whilst it is said, and rightly so, that public health legisla- 
tion in this country moves with public opinion, it must not 


be forgotten that a large proportion of the community 
look to those in authority to safeguard their many interests. 
This seems inevitable with the march of civilisation, which 
at the slightest provocation appears to want to set up a 
Ministry to look after each and every important phase of 
our activities. | Within the last few years, our professional 
journals have devoted considerable space to the bovine 
udder in disease, to milk, and to legislation relating to cows, 
cow-sheds and milk. Each year sees more attention paid 
to these subjects in the graduate courses of our schools, 
and in the syllabuses for our post graduate diplomas. 
It is safe to say that by his training in all that pertains to 
bovine anatomy, physiology, dietetics, chemistry, 
pathology and bacteriology, and from his knowledge of 
zoo-technics, of the construction of animal habitations, 
and of sanitary law, the veterinarian is able to offer 
excellent service to the community in whatever position 
he finds himself with regard to the milk supply. 

Throughout this paper little reference will be made to the 
general practitioner as such, because his activities seem 
somewhat remote from the milk supply question. Never- 
theless, it must be realised that his work is of considerable 
importance, because he is so often consulted, by the farmer, 
when questions concerning milk arise. The cow, regarded 
as a milk-producing machine, needs his attention when 
secretion is lessened, or fatal illness threatens. In the con- 
trol of infective conditions of young stock, or contagious 
disease, such as abortion, his activities are of great value. 
Where sanitation and feeding are at fault he is able to 
correct. He advises the owner when any of his stock is 
suffering from affections which render the milk unfit for 
food. He must therefore be well informed on the law and 
on drugs, poisons and diseases affecting milk. 

In his capacity as a municipal or county officer, the 
various activities of the veterinary surgeon are definitely 
correlated. In the routine inspection of dairy cows he is 
brought into contact with the control of scheduled con- 
tagious disease, the construction of cow-sheds, etc., and as 
an inspector of meat in the abattoir he encounters both 
contagious disease and the ordinary diseases of cattle that 
have been milk producers. The employment of the 
veterinarian in any of these spheres must reflect favourably 
on the public health. A perusal of the vast literature 
referred to above leads one to believe that the experienced 
public health veterinarian of to-day would formulate 
three standards for milk consumed by the public, on the 
grounds of prevention of disease alone. Other additional 
conditions would, of course, become necessary where the 
question of quality was concerned. 

1. Milk from inspected cows free from tuberculosis. 

2. Milk from cows which have been subjected to regular 

routine veterinary inspection. 

3. Milk pasteurised for such a time and at such a 

temperature as to kill pathogenic bacteria. 

Although it is possible in each of the above cases for the 
human factor to fail, and as a result living tubercle bacilli 
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to be found in the milk, it is considered that a national 
It is 
now proposed to discuss these kinds of milk under separate 
headings. 


milk supply on this basis would be a great advance. 


FROM INSPECTED Cows FREE FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


l. MILK 


For many years a number of private families have kept 
their own milk-producing animals and veterinary surgeons 
have recommended that such animals should pass the 
tuberculin test. This practice started soon after the 
introduction of tuberculin. Many dairymen have from 
time to time kept a few tuberculosis-free cows for special 
customers. Then came herds, in which the disease was 
kept out by means of the test, in order to prevent losses 
from tuberculosis rather than from a milk supply 
point of view; later many public committees such 
as those controlling hospitals and mental retreats 
kept up herds free from the disease. The difficulties 
in maintaining herds free from tuberculosis are consider- 
able, even when all the stock is reared on the farm, 
but they are much greater when additions from outside 
are being constantly made. Many local authorities are 
now purchasing milk from tubercle-free cattle, for drinking 
purposes in hospitals, for infant welfare work, and for 
school children. 

According to Forrester(*) the following table shows the 
progress which has been made in England and Wales with 
regard to herds licensed under the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Order of 1923, to produce milk from cows which 
have passed the tuberculin test :— 























Year. 
Grade of Milk. wa 
1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
Certified one ese wt @& 77 97 | 121 
Grade A (‘Tuberculin Tested) 45 71 104 | 150 
| 
= a 
Totals 106 | 148 | 201 | 271 


Although this represents an increase of 42, 53, and 70 
herds respectively per annum it will take many years at 
this rate before the milk from non-tuberculous cows 
represents anything above a minute proportion ,of the 
public supply. Improvement will be proportional to 
the education of the consumer and producer concerning 
the advantages of such milk. Authoritative articles in the 
daily press have recently informed us that there are over 
200 cities in the United States of America, whose bye-laws 
prescribe that all milk sold within their boundaries shall 
be from cows which have regularly passed the tuberculin 
test. The North American Veterinarian for November, 
1927, states that the federal and state estimates for tuber- 
culosis eradication in 1928 amount to 18 million dollars. 
Although the percentage of cattle affected with tuber- 
culosis in most of our herds is high, it is likely that in time 
we shall see the introduction of a local Order defining the 
limits of a tuberculosis free area into which no bovine will 
be allowed until it has passed the tuberculin test. Such 
would be the first step, and would be followed by the 
addition of more territory. It appears to be accepted that 
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animals which have been inoculated with certain types of 
a virulent tubercle bacilli for the purpose of bringing about 
immunity, for some time afterwards react to the tuberculin 
test. If this is so, and the method becomes common, 
and of proven value, then some process will have to be 
found whereby these animals can be admitted to the present 
‘** Certified’’ and ‘‘ Grade A (Tuberculin Tested)” herds. 
It may be claimed for a high grade milk produced under 
proper conditions from healthy inspected cows which have 
passed the tuberculin test within six months that it is a 
genuine, natural, and safe article of the greatest possible 
dietetic value. 


2. MILK FROM COWS WHICH HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO 
REGULAR ROUTINE VETERINARY INSPECTION. 

Several large towns have for years subjected the milking 
cattle within their areas to regular veterinary inspection. 
The number of visits made to each herd during each year 
has varied somewhat owing to many causes, but it has 
often been from four to six times. Experience shows that 
the educational value of such visits to the cow-keeper is 
considerable, and if it is carried out within a few hours of 
milking, and combined with the microscopic examination 
of special samples, the chances of missing abnormalities 
of the udder are small. It is only by such examinations 
that many of the diseases which render milk unfit for use 
can be detected. The amount of milk produced within 
cities varies ; some derive about one-third of their total 
supply from inside sources, but in the case of many others 
it is much less than this amount. In the case of milk 
coming from areas outside the boundary, it is the custom 
to take samples on arrival and submit them to bacterio- 
logical examination. The result is known in from four 
to six weeks, and if a sample is tuberculous the Medical 
Officer of Health of the producing district is notified under 
the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915. 

Prior to September, 1925, when this Act came into force, 
many towns had powers enabling their officers to go straight 
to such farms. The effect of the new procedure is often to 
increase the period of tuberculous milk supply, and the 
arranging of visits and delivery of notices gives time for 
evasions. The taking of bulk samples from country milk 
in towns has shown that it is often tuberculous. Brittle- 
bank(*) states that during 1926 10-33 per cent. of farms 
sent in tuberculous milk. During the 26 years ending 
in that year the average was 9-48 per cent. per annum, 
with a minimum of 5-79 per cent. in 1909, and a maximum 
of 14-94 per cent. in 1920. He estimates that the mini- 
mum average period a country farm remains infective 
is about four months. Whilst the tuberculous bulk 
sample has been useful in drawing attention to the pre- 
valence of infected milk, it is far from being an exact pro- 
cess. A positive sample may lead to the detection of a 
tuberculous udder, but on the other hand, though no cows 
may have been sold and none added to the herd, it may 
happen that the supply on the day of inspection will fail 
to produce inoculation tuberculosis. In such a case 
the explanation may be some fleeting and slight contamina- 
tion, perhaps not involving the cattle at all. 

A negative result does not, however, always mean that 
the supply tested is non-tuberculous, it is simply a negative 
finding. As all the tankards from one source cannot be 
tested, it is known that veterinary inspection has detected 
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a tuberculous udder, whose presence sampling did not 
indicate. 

The positive result does not record the degree: of con- 
tamination. The small gMumber of samples taken by many 
towns indicates that very few of the herds supplying them 
are sO examined, and even when all sources are sampled 
during the year, it is only done once or twice, when 
only one or two tankards are tapped out of a daily supply 
of many. A cow with an infected udder, if milked last, 
may only contaminate one churn-——the last one. The 
amount of tuberculous milk sent out by a farm during the 
minimum average period of infectivity varies considerably. 
It is influenced by the size of the herd, the method of 
mixing the milk, and the position of the cow in the herd. 
The intensity of the contamination likewise varies; it 
may be high in a small herd containing a cow with an active 
tuberculous udder, or in the last milk of a large herd. On 
the other hand, there may be considerable dilution. 
The mixing of a tuberculous milk with that from several 
other farms at a depot may give rise to a large amount of 
contaminated milk, the actual source of which is rarely 
traced. 

Routine veterinary inspection would do for country 
supplies what it does in towns; and that because many 
cities derive from two-thirds to nearly all their supplies 
from outside sources, it seems surprising that they have 
not insisted on the adoption of measures similar to those 
enforced in their own area. If the Health Committee of 
each borough deriving its milk from any one county were 
to point out forcibly and constantly to the county Health 
Committee the results of bulk sampling, some action 
would surely be taken. 

It appears strange that county councils as a whole have 
not seen fit to take energetic steps to safeguard and purify 
a product which is of such economic importance to them. 
The Milk and Dairies Order of 1926 gave them power to 
carry out inspection of cattle, for it provided that ‘* every 
county council and county borough shall cause to be made 
such inspection of cattle as may be necessary and proper 
for the purposes of the Act and of this Order.” It is 
now a matter of history that the Ministry of Health soon 
afterwards issued a circular letter, with the result that the 
only inspection now carried out is when a ‘* consuming ”’ 
authority reports that a tuberculous supply was received 
some weeks previously. The West Riding of York with a 
bovine population of 267,546, has now five veterinary 
officers ; the North Riding, with 189,091 cattle, has three ; 
Surrey, with 44,486 bovines, has four; and Cumberland 
has two for 161,812 cattle. Certain other counties have 
one veterinary officer, and some are contemplating the 
appointment of such officials. The great milk-producing 
counties of Cheshire, Lancashire and Staffordshire do not 
appear to have taken any very active steps in this direction. 
It seems to the writer that the prevention of milk-borne 
human disease in towns is a matter of some importance to 
the county health authorities, because the county inhabit- 
ants often take some of the same milk and because many 
people spend so much of their time in county and town. 
This aspect is gradually forcing itself upon the attention 
of the county administrators. Dr. A. G. R. Foulerton(*) 
M.O.H. for East Sussex has already published the figures 
of six local authorities deriving milk from that county. Of 
293 samples, 21 were tuberculous, and he advocates 
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thorough veterinary inspection in the interests of public 
health and the farmer. J. W. Hall Masseter(‘) gives an 
account of the examination of all cows in milk or in calf 
in the county of Gloucestershire by sixteen veterinary 
surgeons. 52,131 animals were examined, and of these 
39,706 were in milk, 248 were slaughtered under the 
Tuberculosis Order, 292 cases of suppuration of the udder, 
and 78 cases of either actinomycosis, any comatose con- 
dition, and any septic condition of the uterus, etc., etc., 
were discovered. The county of Lanark offers an inter- 
esting example of what can be achieved by years of veterin- 
ary inspection. The work for the last quarter of a century 
will always be associated with the name of the distinguished 
veterinary adviser to the county, Mr. Hugh Begg, 
F.R.C.V.S. In 1926, the bovine population was 69,906, 
of these 34,632 milking cows were examined: 70 were 
found to have tuberculosis of the udder, 77 tuberculous 
emaciation, and 149 had chronic cough with tuberculosis. 
A total of 296 animals was thus slaughtered under the 
Tuberculosis Order. That constant contact with pro- 
gressive veterinary opinion has been of the greatest 
educational value is shown by the number of graded 
herds in the county. There is likewise evidence that simi- 
lar results would be obtained in other areas when one 
remembers the progress of the graded milk movement in 
the neighbourhood of the enthusiastic National Institute 
for Research in Dairying at Reading. 

Lanark has now 37 tubercle-free herds [17 Certified and 
20 Grade A (Tuberculin tested)] numbering 1,100 cows, 
producing from 450 to 1,400 gallons of milk per cow per 
annum. There are also several tubercle-free herds upon 
premises, whose buildings are not yet suitable for licensing. 
It is estimated that between 40 and 50 herds are in the 
process of being rendered free from tuberculosis by means 
of the tuberculin test. 

With regular routine veterinary inspection would go 
attention to cow-sheds and methods of handling milk, so 
that such a campaign should result in the production of an 
article closely approximating the present Grade A standard. 
According to Forrester (loc. cit.), the number of such 
licensed herds in England and Wales has gradually in- 
creased during the last four years, thus :—1924, 51 ; 
1925, 110; 1926, 203; and 1927, 266. It is freely stated 
that many dairies and herds which have been subjected 
to inspection during the last few years are producing milk 
equivalent to this standard. Milk produced under con- 
ditions which have been outlined above would be a natural 
product of reasonable safety. . 


3. MILK PaSTEURISED FOR SUCH A TIME AND AT SUCH A 
TEMPERATURE AS TO KILL PATHOGENIC BACTERIA. 


Many medical advisers to local authorities have for years 
advocated pasteurisation of the milk supply. Pasteurisa- 
tion however, without exact definition and control has 
often failed in its object. Sven to-day the consumer’s 
liking for the cream line is an important factor in dictating 
the temperature which is used for uncontrolled processes. 
When a temperature of 145°F. is used, the householder is 
often disappointed with the physical nature of the milk. 
The policy of the Ministry of Health with regard to pas- 
teurisation is expressed by Sir George Newman(®) thus :— 
“Tt is generally recognised that milk obtained from per- 
fectly healthy cows under the cleanest conditions, cooled 
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immediately, and distributed with the least possible 
handling and delay, is the best that can be procured. The 
difficulty in existing circumstances, however, of securing 
such ideal conditions for milk production inevitably 
restricts its supply. In a highly urbanised country, 
such as England, transport and distribution complicate 
the problem of a satisfactory milk supply, and in order 
that an adequate, safe and cheap supply of milk should 
be readily available for everyone it is necessary to have 
resource to pasteurisation, which has already proved so 
valuable in the milk supply for cities in the United States 
of America.” 

Later on in the same work (p. 17) it is stated that the 
nutritive qualities of milk in conformity with its physical 
and chemical characters do not appear to undergo any 
appreciable change as a result of pasteurisation, except in 
respect of antiscorbutic properties. These properties, we 
know, are the greatest possible value in helping to protect 
the body against microbic invasion. They can, of course, 
be supplied from other sources, but it is freely stated that 
more disease results from the lack of drinking raw milk 
than is produced by infected milk. The direction in 
which some municipal authorities are heading is expressed 
in the following extract from Brittlebank (loc. cit.) :— 
“ The general recognition of these facts—for the production 
of graded milk, is so infinitesimal a portion of the whole 
supply—-makes it imperative for large centres of popula- 
tion to develop as rapidly as possible some further line of 
protection for its populace, and I am convinced that only 
in pasteurisation as legally defined in the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order of 1923, we have an effective and 
satisfactory expedient for dealing with the position at the 
present time. In this direction great progress has been 
made during the year ; thirteen firms now hold pasteurisa- 
tion licences, and so deal with all their ordinary milk. 
Excellent dairies have been built, equipped with high 
efficiency, modern machinery producing milk for distribu- 
tion of a very high quality and safe to the consumers. 

Samples of mixed milk from all these licensed pasteuri- 
sers’ premises are submitted and taken every fortnight, 
and in no case since the inception has any one of these 
samples of pastcurised milk been found to cause tuber- 
culosis in inoculated animals.” 

lt is well to interpolate here that it is fairly common to 
find that milk which has been pasteurised by methods not 
conforming to the legal standard is capable of producing 
tuberculosis. Dr. A. Stanley Griffith(*®) has given an 
account of the dangers to human beings as a result of 
infection with bovine tuberculosis, and advocates pasteuri- 
sation and tuberculosis-free herds. 

Forrester (loc. cit.) states that the number of licensed 
pasteurisation premises has increased as follows :—- 

1924 ... evs 43 
1925 ... ese 64 
1926 ... eee 80 
1927 ... - 120 

Milk properly pasteurised is safe, and often keeps well, 
and although this is a great thing to be able to say, it is 
practically all that can be claimed for it. An invitation to 
partake of a glass of pasteurised milk rarely generates a 
feeling of enthusiastic anticipation. 

During recent years there has been a great increase in 
the consumption of preserved, tinned, condensed and dried 





milks. Manufacturers have left no stone unturned in 
catering for every public desire. In infant welfare work 
some towns have purchased over twenty-five tons of dried 
milk per annum. ‘ 

The veterinarian must agree that a safe milk supply is 
essential, but he feels strongly that the greatest effort 
should be made to produce an article pure from its very 
source, rather than subject infected milk to a curing process 
to render it safe. Pasteurisation is the very antithesis to 
** Clean Milk,” as we understand it to-day. 

It will be seen that the above three classes of milk, viz. :— 
1, from tuberculin tested cows ; 2, from inspected cattle ; 
and 3, pasteurised milk, with other conditions, would agree 
closely with the primary divisions of milks under the Milk 
(Special Designations) Order. 

The confusion, however, which has arisen on account of 
the meaningless names used in this Order, has been con- 
siderable. 

This is a matter of regret, because consumers and many 
advisers not directly in touch with the subject, often think 
they are dealing with the highest grade when in reality 
they are concerned with a much lower one. The public 
cannot be blamed for regarding Grade A as the best. 
The names should either be in simple descriptive words, 
or in a series. An important step in improved milk 
distribution would be the adoption of a sealed container 
for household and similar deliveries. This concerns the 
veterinarian, because it lessens the chances of some con- 
taminations which are at times wrongly attributed to the 
cow. There appears to be little to lose and much to gain 
by placing all milk for human consumption in a sterilised 
vessel at the earliest possible moment after milking and 
cooling. The correct labelling of milk is likewise a matter 
of importance to the producer, consumer and official. It 
would appear that at present large quantities of pasteurised 
milk are sold as the ordinary product. Safe though it be, 
and possessed of keeping powers, the consumer ought in 
all fairness to know that his supply has been deprived of its 
antiscorbutic powers, that its cream line has been some- 
what dissipated, and has, perhaps, had its keeping powers 
well tried before he receives it. If the temperature and 
time used in the process are not of the legal standard, 
it is likely, too, that the all-important factor of safety has 
not been obtained. A barrier to progress in a great num- 
ber of instances is the question of dual control. With 
regard to the cow-shed and diseases of the cow, it ought to 
be sufficient for the medical officer to say what standard 
of milk he requires, and leave the rest to the veterinary 
surgeon. In many respects we are passing through the 
same process which the bacteriologist and analytical 
chemist had to, in order to establish their positions. 
Whilst tuberculosis might appear to have more or less 
monopolised what I have had to say up to the present, it 
must be remembered that it is this disease which has re- 
ceived the greatest publicity and has been the origin of 
most administrative action. On the other hand, many of 
the measures adopted against tuberculous infection of 
milk are of the greatest possible value in the prevention 
of other milk infections. The all importance of tuber- 
culosis is seen in legislation. Under Section 5 of the Milk 
and Dairies (Consolidation) Act of 1915, there are penalties 
for knowingly selling or using the milk of any cow (1) which 
has given tuberculous milk; or (2) is suffering from 
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emaciation due to tuberculosis; or (3) is suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder. The Tuberculosis Order of 
1925 does not prohibit the sale of milk derived from cows 
suffering from the three reportable forms dealt with in the 
Order. It simply provides for the boiling, sterilisation, 
and non-mixing of it. As this would, in most cases, 
prevent its sale, one can add (4) chronic cough and showing 
definite clinical signs of tuberculosis, to the list. The 
Section of the Act quoted above also includes (5) acute 
inflammation of the udder, and the Second Schedule con- 
tains (6) acute mastitis, (7) actinomycosis of the udder, (8) 
anthrax, (9) foot-and-mouth disease, and (10) suppuration 
of the udder. The Milk and Dairies Order of 1926 adds 
(11) any comatose condition, (12) any septic condition 
of the uterus, and (13) any infection of the udder or teats, 
which is likely to convey disease. Such a list as this makes 
inspection a necessity if it is intended that the law shall be 
obeyed, because many of the conditions escape lay observa- 
tion, and moreover, many veterinary surgeons see great 
difficulties in the definition of some of them. For example 
acute inflammation of the udder is mentioned in Section 5, 
and acute mastitis is included in the Second Schedule. 
Many of us regard these two terms as having the same 
meaning. In view of recent researches, and if actino- 
mycosis is to be defined as being a disease due to Actino- 
myces, then certain clinical forms will be outside the law. 
Suppuration of the udder is likewise a term of the greatest 
possible elasticity, varying from a minute focus of pus 
to an involvement of the whole organ. There are other 
obscurities, but sufficient has been said to show how great 
are some of the difficulties encountered when one wishes 
to start an action to enforce some of the provisions of the 
law. It is somewhat strange that the certificate which one 
has to sign in the case of Grade A herds contains only five 
out of the thirteen conditions, which are included in the 
Acts and Orders referred to above. These are (1) tuber- 
culosis of the udder; (2) tuberculosis in any form with 
emaciation ; (3) chronic cough with definite symptoms of 
tuberculosis ; (4) anthrax, and (5) foot-and-mouth disease. 
One fails to see why, if it is necessary to mention any, all 
are not included. On the other hand, indurated udder, 
enlargement of the supra-mammary lymphatic glands, 
mastitis, abscess of the udder, and retained placenta—not 
actually named in legal measures, are inserted. 

In the case of Certified and Grade A (Tuberculin tested) 
herds the certificate contains the five additional conditions 
just given, and all the scheduled diseases with the exception 


of (1) giving tuberculous milk ; (2) acute inflammation of- 


the udder ; and (3) acute mastitis. It may, however, be 
argued with some force that these are included in the terms 
tuberculosis of the udder and mastitis, so that in this case 
the diseases are provided for although not actually listed. 
Certain of the additional diseases mentioned in these 
certificates are not at all clearly. defined by veterinary 
science ; their very nature makes this almost impossible. 
Take, for instance, enlargement of the supra-mammary 
lymphatic glands, one often encounters cows with promi- 
nent glands without any history or evidence of disease, 
and it is difficult in such cases to say that they are patho- 
logical. Sufficient has been said to show the position which 
the veterinarian takes up with regard to the production of 
clean milk in this country, to point out some of the difficul- 
ties, and to emphasise that the producer should be helped, 
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instructed and corrected without an overbearing amount of 
inspection. The use of the veterinary surgeon for this 
purpose must lead to improvement in the housing of cattle ; 
to the advocation of fresh air; to segregation, isolation, 
and disinfection in the control of disease ; to the employ- 
ment of protective inoculation and to a high standard 
of general hygiene, by which means the producer and 
consumer must benefit. 

It would be of considerable interest to us, if our colleagues 
from abroad would give us some information concerning the 
position of the veterinarian in relation to the milk supply in 
their countries. 
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DIscussIon. 


Mr. G. P. MAE, Reading, opened the discussion. The 
work which had been done in his area had led to the 
great London dairy companies offering a higher price for 
improved milk. The point of the paper was to rebut the 
charge that their profession was not pulling its weight 
in this conflict. The difficulty was economic. It was 
said that the cost of grading milk in accordance with the 
designations made such a process impracticable. This 
was not in accordance with the facts in his experience. 
There had been an increase in price of 2.8 of a penny per 
gallon. Grade A was entirely misleading, as it was not 
from cows which need be tested at all. There were many 
anomalies in the Act 1925 which required to be removed. 
On the other hand, many local authorities had still to be 
educated in their duties under the Act now enforced. He 
had personally carried out many examinations, and he had 
never found more than one cow in a large herd giving milk 
containing tubercle bacilli. Inspection should be made 
compulsory, and not merely permissive. 

Captain T. Howarp JoneEs, County Veterinary Inspector, 
Glamorgan, said what was necessary was 4 stimulus to 
public opinion. There might be a danger of violently 
alarming the public mind. There was a tendency to give 
undue prominence to one disease—that of tuberculosis. 
Did their modern milk legislation bring them nearer to 
production of a milk supply free from disease germs ? 
The answer was decidedly in the negative. There were 
only 271 registered free herds in England and Wales out 
of a total of somewhere about 350,000 herds. Such an 
infinitesimal proportion could account for nothing. Unless 
the average producer were offered some better incentive 
than he got at present, they would never see an improve- 
ment in the milk supply that would amount to anything. 
The general consuming public were entirely ignorant of 
the reasons underlying the legislation in force. 

Captain Stpney ViLtarR, Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
Middlesex, did not know one who presented himself as a 
specialist in this line. Such an one must have an intimate 
knowledge of dairy cows, such as is obtained by men who 
have spent their early youth on farms. Those who did 
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laboratory work had need to know how to deal with the 
clinician, and to learn from him the significance of clinical 
symptoms. The biological test was not often necessary 
in practice when there was this contact and understanding 
between those engaged in the work. 

Professor OsTERTAG, the eminent German authority on 
meat inspection, addressed the meeting in his own language. 
His address was interpreted. He said there were two 
branches of the subject—Prevention and Control. Dealing 
with tuberculosis, both had to be brought into play. The 
control of that disease proceeded automatically. The 
objective was the prevention of the infection of human 
beings. The question had an economic aspect. Can we 
make this work pay ? The veterinarian profession could 
do much in both directions, but it was not their duty to 
deal with the economic aspect. 

Dr. SAVAGE, Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, said 
there were 6,000 milk producers in that one county. He 
was very anxious to get the co-operation of the veterinary 
profession in his administrative work. He had not yet 
been able to get a whole-time veterinary inspector 
appointed. Two years ago the question of making such 
an appointment was thrown out with scorn. The difficulty 
with him was that the appointment of a whole-time 
inspector was, under existing legislation, permissive and 
not obligatory. The great cry was for a more routine 
inspection of the milk supply. He would support that 
with certain reservations. In his opinion less than a 
quarterly inspection was not worth having. At present 
there was perhaps inspection twice a year, but in most 
cases it was once a year. He made out that the cost of a 
routine inspection by a whole-time officer would, at 1s. 6d. 
per cow, work out at £237,000, and at 2s. per cow at 
£316,000 per annum. These figures were based on the 
fact that the cow population of England and Wales was 
3,163,000. Who was to meet that expenditure? The 
producer, who was the local ratepayer, asked why should 
he pay £10,000 or £12,000 per annum for the benefit of the 
urbanised buyer of his milk? By means of Treasury 
grants this could be made more of a national service. 
Assume all this expenditure to be incurred, the question 
arose, What would be the result? It would certainly 
reduce but it would not root out the disease. It would 
reduce the incidence of bovine tuberculosis. If they could 
show that routine inspection would reduce tuberculosis in 
cows the work should be made part of a larger scheme 
which would lead to the reduction of the disease in every 
form. 

Professor Porcuer, France, addressed the meeting in 
his own language. In the matter of control of tuberculosis 
not much has as yet been done in France. Regulations 
cannot be supported right away. Public opinion has 
not yet been sufficiently educated. In 1924 certain 
general regulations were passed which applied to milk and 
tea. They had to take advantage of general laws regulating 
food stuffs in order to make some progress. These arrange- 
ments even were optional, not compulsory. Grade A 
and pasteurised grades were the furthest they had been 
able to reach so far. There has been no compulsory inspec- 
tion of cowsheds. Proposals in that direction have rather 
scared cattle owners. In his view, monthly inspection 
would be best. He did not quite understand the dis- 
tinctions made in diseases of the udder. He would have 
these regulations apply to all diseases of the udder. Control 
of milk should be enforced at all stages of manufacture, 
and it was important that it should begin at the cowshed. 

Professor WooLpDRIDGE, Veterinary Adviser to the 
B.D.F.A., took up the points made by Dr. Savage. He 
was satisfied that a routine veterinary service would 
not cost anything like a quarter of a million. There 
would be very considerable saving in present-day remedial 
costs in the matter of sanatoria, and so on. If all pedigree 
herds were freed, the general health of the cattle population 
would be enormously improved. This would react favour- 
ably upon the human subject. It would react favourably 


on milk production, which would be enormously increased. 
Mr. Eaton Jones, Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool, 
spoke from the point of view of child welfare. 


One way of 





saving the children was to give them milk from tubercle- 
free cows. 

** Do not let us pay all our attention to tuberculosis,” 
said Major Dunkin. “ Twenty years ago Johne’s disease 
was practically unknown ; is there a dairy farmer to-day 
who can honestly say he has never had a waster from 
this disease ? I am convinced this disease is on the in- 
crease and is the cause of steady loss to the farmer and 
diminution of milk yield.” 

Sir Jonn Moore thought the eredication of bovine 
tuberculosis presented no greater difficulty than that 
which had existed when glanders was first dealt with. 
He thought it possible that proper methods would be 
equally successful in regard to tuberculosis. 





The Detection, by means of the van den Bergh Reaction, 
of Incipient Liver-Necrosis due to Antimony Therapy. 
By H. E. Hornsy, F.R.C.V.S., 

Veterinary Pathologist, Tanganyika Territory. 





(From the Department of Pharmacology, University College, 
London.) 

During recent years the search for drugs combining high 
trypanocidal action with low toxicity has been continuous 
in several laboratories throughout the world, with encourag- 
ing results. Nevertheless, up to the present nothing has 
superseded tartar emetic, ¢.e., sodium or potassium anti- 
monyl-tartrate, in the treatment of the common forms 
of African bovine trypanosomiasis. 

That treatment with this drug can yield valuable results 
is evident from numerous publications, e.g., that of Curson 
(1926). On the other hand, I have shown in a recent article 
in this journal, that the great drawback to its use is the 
danger of acute liver necrosis (Hornby, 1928). 

If, then, this form of antimony therapy was to be 
rendered safe, it seemed necessary to find a simple liver- 
function test which would reveal the effect on that organ 
of previous injections, and divulge with what safety the 
next could be given. It seemed possible that the van den 
Bergh Test of bile pigment in serum or plasma might fulfil 
these conditions ; so I tried it on rabbits dosed experi- 
mentally with tartar emetic. The results have been 
sufficiently satisfactory to make me confident that the 
test can be used to control antimony therapy of the 
larger domesticated animals. Some months must elapse 
before the results of this application are made known, 
but meanwhile the description of experiments on rabbits 
may be helpful to sundry workers in the field of chemo- 
therapy. 

The animals used were initially healthy rabbits, weighing 
from 24 to 34 kilos, and were fed on a diet of oats, hay, 
cabbage and water. The tartar emetic used was pure 
potassium-antimonyl-tartrate, administered by injecting 
a 2 per cent. aqueous solution into an ear vein. 

Toxic Dose of Tartar Emetic. The ordinary medicinal 
dose of tartar emetic for a Central African ox is one gramme, 
which is at the rate of about 0-005 gm. per kilo. It is by 
no means a safe dose, however, as when given to cachectic 
animals a small series of these injections has often proved 
fatal. To determine the dose which would be about as 
toxie for initially healthy rabbits as dosing at the rate 
of 0-005 gm. per kilo is for “ flystruck” cattle, I gave 
different rabbits various amounts, ranging from doses 
at the rate of 0-005 gm. per kilo to those at the rate of 
0-015 gm. per kilo, or even higher. When more than a 
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single injection were given, they were generally at two 
days’ intervals. 

At the rate of 0-005 gm. per kilo, tartar emetic was with- 
out ill effect on a rabbit which received a series of ten 
injections. 

At the rate of 0-0075 gm. per kilo, a single injection 
appeared to be without ill effect, nor did the one rabbit 
which received a series of six injections appear to be any 
the worse for them. 

At the rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo the results varied accord- 
ing to idiosyncracy. One rabbit received a series of six 
injections without harm, whereas another—which must be 
considered as extraordinarily susceptible—succumbed 
twenty hours after a single injection and, post-mortem, 
the liver showed the onset of necrosis affecting the whole 
parenchyma. 

At the rates of 0-0125 and 0-015 gm. per kilo, results were 
similar, though with each rise of dose the proportion of 
animals showing no ill effects from a single injection be- 
comes less. 

It was noticed that whereas in cattle incomplete necrosis 
of the lobules is generally central, in rabbits it is peripheral. 
With this exception, one can say that for initially healthy 
rabbits doses at the rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo correspond 
closely in their effects with doses at the rate of 0-005 gm. 
per kilo given to “ flystruck” cattle. Had my time not 
been strictly limited, I should have liked to keep to that 
dose, giving each of a number of rabbits a series of injec- 
tions in the expectation that the livers of some, most, or 
even all, would sooner or later be affected, that their plasma 
would then react positively to the van den Bergh test, 
and permit observations leading to correlation of results 
of the test with liver lesions, and, in turn, the correlation 
of these lesions with breakdown of the organ’s resistance 
to further dosing. As it was, I had to expedite results by 
commencing injections at the rate of 0-0075 or 0-01 gm. 
per kilo and, if these were well tolerated, increasing the 
rate until poisoning was effected. By this means I was 
able to produce various degrees of liver necrosis, and to 
correlate these to a certain extent with results of the van 
den Bergh test. 

The van den Bergh Test. Dr. Hijmans van den Bergh 
found that if serum contained more than the normal trace 
of bile-pigment, then a colour change was sometimes 
produced on the addition of the diazo re-agent of Ehrlich, 
and always on the addition of the diazo re-agent plus 
alcohol. 

Ehrlich’s diazo re-agent :— 

A. Sulphuanilic acid ove .» | gm. 


Cone. HCl are sa .. 15 ee. 
Dist. water po coe ..- 1 litre. 
B. Sodium nitrite ... ove .. 0-5 gm. 


Dist. water one vai -- 100c.c. 
Mix 25 c.c. of A with 0-75 c.c. of B when 
required for use. 

Van den Bergh drew a distinction between the direct 
reaction taking place with the diazo re-agent alone, and the 
indirect reaction which requires the addition of alcohol. 
Speaking generally, the serum from a case of obstructive 
jaundice gives a prompt direct reaction as well as the in- 
direct one, whereas serum from a case of hemolytic 
jaundice gives the indirect reaction, but either a negative 
or delayed direct reaction. According to MecNee, this 
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difference is explained if we agree that bile-pigments 
are the product of reticulo-endothelial activity, and so 
formed to a considerable extent outside the liver, and that 
these pigments are altered by passage through the 
parenchyma cells. Thus in obstructive jaundice much of 
the bile-pigment present in the serum has passed through 
the hepatic cells and been returned to the circulation, 
and the pigment gives the prompt direct reaction. On 
the other hand, in hemolytic jaundice the pigment has not 
passed through the liver cells and gives, in consequence, 
either a negative or a delayed direct reaction. Both kinds 
of pigment give the indirect reaction. 

It is obvious that an immediate and direct result of 
necrosis of the parenchyma of the liver must be interference 
with the normal passage of bile-pigment through the bile 
canaliculi, and its consequent accumulation in the plasma, 
and in accordance with MeNee’s hypothesis such pigment 
should give either a negative or a delayed direct reaction. 
As a matter of fact, it gives a delayed direct reaction. 

Attention may be called to the article by Davies and 
Dodds (1927) in which a strong case is made out for the 
supposition that the difference between the pigment 
giving both reactions and that giving only the indirect is 
merely one of oxidation, ¢.¢., whether bilirubin or biliverdin 
predominates ; this pigment giving only the indirect 
reaction, whereas that one gives both. 

Application of the Test. Many modifications of tech- 
nique have been evolved since the test was introduced into 
clinical medicine in 1918; some of them for empirical 
reasons, since even to-day the action of all the re-agents 
used is not clearly understood. In the experiments here 
described I adopted Lepehne’s modification of technique 
for the detection of the direct reaction, and Thannhauser 
and Andersen’s modification for the indirect reaction 
as described by MecNee and Keefer (1925). 

Blood was drawn by means of an all-glass 2 c.c. syringe 
fitted with a sharp needle of 0-8 mm. external diameter. 
The interior of the needle and barrel of the syringe were 
moistened by drawing into and then expelling from them 
some 10 per cent. aqueous solution of potassium oxalate. 

The tube to receive the blood was a small test tube of 
8 c.c. capacity, which had been treated by putting into it 
0-1 ¢.c. of 10 per cent. oxalate solution, then placing the 
tube on a hot gauze over a bunsen until evaporation had 
spattered the sides with dry powder. 

The rabbit’s ear was prepared by shaving, followed by 
gentle friction with cotton-wool moistened by xylol. The 
needle, attached to the closed, moist syringe, was inserted 
into a marginal vein against the blood flow, and the 
plunger slowly withdrawn right to the end, so that the 
barrel was filled with not less than 3 c.c. of blood. This 
was quickly transferred to the prepared test tube. The 
rabbit’s ear was then sponged with alcohol to remove the 
irritant xylol. 

To obtain plasma the oxalated blood was poured into a 
tapering centrifuge tube and spun at moderately high speed 
for ten minutes. Each 3 c.c. of blood yielded about 1-75 
c.c. of plasma, of which 0-75 c.c. were required for the 
Direct van den Bergh test, and 0-75 ¢.c. for the Indirect 
van den Bergh test, leaving a little over for a Fouchet 
Test, to be described later. 

The Direct van den Bergh Test. “0-25 ec.c. of the 
oxalated plasma is placed in each of three small test tubes. 
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To tube I (the control) add 0-2 c.c. of water. Drop a small 
flake of caffeine-sodium-salicylate into tube III, shake to 
dissolve completely, and then add 0-2 c.c. of fresh diazo 
re-agent. In this tube a prompt or rapidly developing 
reaction may be obtained, quickly arriving at its maximum. 
Sometimes, in our experience, the effect of the drug is nega- 
tive, but in any case ample time should be allowed for 
the colour reaction in tube III to be completed. 

“To tube II then add 0-2 c.c. of fresh diazo re-agent, 
watching and timing the development of any prompt or 
biphasic reaction in comparison with the control tube I 
and the completed reaction in tube III.” (McNee and 
Keefer.) 

The Indirect van den Bergh Test. Into a centrifuge 
tube put 0-75 c.c. of oxalated plasma. Then add 0-4 c.c. 
of diazo re-agent and wait a minute or two to allow “ coup- 
ling” to take place. Then add 1-75 c.c. of 95 per cent. 
alcohol and 0-75 c.c. of a saturated solution of ammonium 
sulphate. Mix, and then centrifugalise for five minutes. 
If the resultant clear supernatant fluid is at all pink it is 
transferred by pipette to the trough of a Hellige-Leitz 
colourimeter, and the depth of colour is matched with a 
standard wedge containing a solution made by dissolving 
2-161 gm. of anhydrous cobaltous sulphate in 100 c.c. of 
distilled water. The reading on the scale opposite the 
wedge pointer is then noted, and consultation of a table 
supplied by the manufacturers of the colourimeter permits a 
quantitative estimation in “‘ units” to be made. The fone 
of the colours of the trough and wedge may not match well, 
so comparison of the depths of tint of the two liquids 
introduces a small error due to the personal factor. How- 
ever, readings made by the same observer are comparable. 
For the purpose of this research no importance was attached 
to the actual size of a “unit,” although this probably 
approximates to the van den Bergh one of 0-5 gm. of 
bilirubin in 100 c.c. of plasma. 

If the colour of the supernatant fluid is too intense, this 
must be diluted with alcohol two parts, water one part. 
If there is no trace of pink, then the test is negative. 

The plasma of a normal rabbit is clear and, on the diet 
which these experimental ones were getting, almost 
colourless. It is completely negative to both the direct 
and indirect tests. 

After an ordinary non-toxic dose of tartar emetic the 
rabbit appears entirely unaffected, and the plasma re- 
mains negative to the van den Bergh reactions. 

The effects of a single toxic dose differ, of course, with the 
degree by which the margin of safety has been passed, 
as in the following examples :— 

The effects of a single toxic, sub-lethal dose. 

Rabbit A3. Female. Weight, 2-5 kilos. 

18/4/28. Injected with 1-25 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E. ; 

é.e., at the rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo. 

19/4/28. Appears dull. Feeding, but not with good 

appetite. 

20/4/28. Fairly bright, but appetite still poor. Feces 

very dry. 
Van den Bergh. Strong delayed direct. 
Very strong indirect of about 6 units. 
21/4/28. Bright, and otherwise apparently normal. 
Van den Bergh. Strong delayed direct, 
taking 5 minutes to complete. Good 
indirect of 3 units. 





24/4/28. Bright, and normal in appearance and 

appetite. Plasma clear, dark yellow. 

Vanden Bergh. Faint delayed direct, taking 
10 minutes. Faint indirect of less than 
0-1 units. 

Destroyed. Post-mortem examination  re- 
vealed a healthy looking carcase. The 
liver weighed 92 gm., was somewhat pale 
and of firm consistence. Microscopically, 
the lobules appeared to be crowded with 
small, young, fat-free parenchyma cells, 
suggestive of recent injury and rapid 
regeneration. 

The action on the liver of this single dose of T.E. appears 
to have been the immediate and fatal injury of a number of 
parenchyma cells ; sufficient to provoke a strong van den 
Bergh reaction. This was followed by rapid and almost 
complete recovery during the next few days. 


The effects of a single dose of ordinary size on a rabbit of 
extraordinary susceptibility. 


Rabbit A6. Female. Weight, 3-5 kilos. 

24/4/28. Injected with 1-75 c.c. of 2 per cent. of T.E., 

i.e., at rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo. 

25/4/28. Died, about 20 hours after the injection. 

Van den Bergh Test of blood drawn p.m. 
from the heart ; marked delayeti direct. 
Distinct indirect of 1 unit. 

The liver weighed 99 gm., was engorged, of 
uniform ochrous colour and _ friable. 
Microscopically there was already ne- 
crosis affecting the whole parenchyma, 
and sections fixed with osmic acid 
showed that the necrosis was preceded by 
fatty degeneration. 

From a number of observations it was determined that 
when the liver was sufficiently damaged by an injection 
to provoke a van den Bergh reaction, this was detectable 
within twenty hours or less, and, unless death supervened, 
the curve of the reaction mounted to reach an apex on the 
second or third day. For routine purposes, unless one 
proposes to give injections at shorter intervals, a good time 
for determining the van den Bergh reaction to an injection 
is two days later. 

As the experiments proceeded it became increasingly 
probable that if an injection is not followed by a van den 
Bergh reaction then it is safe to repeat that dose. How- 
ever, as absence of reaction merely indicates absence of 
necrosis, but not necessarily absence of lesser injury to the 
liver cells, the word “ safe” is used only in the sense of 
‘* justified,” in that this dose is unlikely to cause fatal 
necrosis. 

The reverse, that if an injection sets up a reaction then it 
is unsafe to repeat the dose until the reaction has com- 
pletely subsided, is almost certainly true. For example :— 


Rabbit A8&. Male. Weight, 2-5 kilos. 
5/5/28. Injected with 1-9 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., i.e., 
at the rate of 0-015 gm. per kilo. (1.) 
7/5/28. Normal appearance. Plasma lemon coloured. 
Van den Bergh. Good delayed direct, taking 
10 minutes. Good indirect of 1-5 units. 
Injected with 1-9 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., i.e., 
the same dose as previously. (2.) 
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Died about 18 hours after the injection. The 
carcase was in fair condition. There were 
excess of serous fluids, acute enteritis, and 

congestion of lungs. The liver weighed 144 

gm., was orange coloured, of fairly firm con- 

sistence, and the lobulation was distinct. 

Although I was unable to examine sections of the liver 
of this animal, it is apparent that the first dose causes in- 
complete necrosis of parenchyma, and that this injury 
was turned into complete necrosis by the second dose. 

Had I waited for recovery from the incomplete necrosis 
occasioned by the first dose, then a second dose might not 
have been fatal. For example :— 

Rabbit Ad. Female. Weight, 3-25 kilos. 

24/4/28. Received 1-6 c.c. of 2 per cent. of T.E., #.e., 
at rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo. (1.) 

Dull, and feeding badly. 

Van den Bergh. Good delayed direct. 
Distinct indirect of 1 unit. 

General condition unchanged. 

Van den Bergh. Strong delayed direct, tak- 
ing 3 minutes. Good indirect of 1-5 units. 

Bright, almost normal, in appearance. Plasma 

dark and reddish. 

Van den Bergh. 
taking 3 minutes. 
3-5 units. 

Normal appearance. 

Van den Bergh. Practically negative—an 
unusually rapid subsidence. Received 
1-6 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., i.e., the same 
dose as previously. (2.) 

Bright and lively. 

Normal appearance. 

colour. : 

Van den Bergh. Good delayed direct, taking 
5 minutes. Marked indirect of 3 units. 

Normal appearance. Plasma light yellow. 

Van den Bergh. Faint direct. Weak indirect 
of 0-2 units. 

Appears to be in good health. 

Destroyed. The carcase was of normal ap- 
pearance except for excess of serous 
fluids. Liver weighed 116 gm., was 
somewhat light in colour, of firm con- 
sistence, and showing distinct lobulation. 
Microscopically the lobules appeared to 
be crowded with small, deeply-stained 
cells with a few faintly-stained larger 
ones. Osmic acid showed a few cells in 
state of fatty degeneration. 

In this case the action on the liver of the first dose was the 
production of slight necrosis, followed by such rapid and 
complete recovery that the second injection, seven days 
later, had no more ill effect than the first. After provo- 
cation of a reaction by an injection, then, it is necessary to 
wait until recovery has occurred as indicated by complete 
subsidence of the reaction, before injections, even of lessened 
dose, can be resumed with reasonable safety. In the follow- 
ing case the reaction was allowed to subside considerably 
and the second dose was less than half the first, yet this 
caused necrosis to a degree which would almost certainly 
have proved fatal if the animal had not been deliberately 


destroyed. 


8/5/28. 


25/4/28. 


26/4/28. 


27/4/28. 


Distinct delayed direct, 
Marked indirect of 


1/5/28. 


2/5/28. 
3/5/28. 


Plasma of deep lemon 


4/5/28. 


5/5/28. 





Rabbit A2. Male. Weight, 3 kilos. 

12/4/28. Received 2-25 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., é.e., 

at the rate of 0-015 gm. per kilo. (1.) 

Dull. Ate a little, but without appetite. 

Van den Bergh. Strong delayed direct, 
taking 10 minutes. Strong indirect of 


14/4/28. 


5 units. 


16/4/28. Again bright and lively, with almost normal 


appetite. Weight has fallen to 2-5 kilos. 
Plasma dark. 
Van den Bergh. Strong delayed direct, 


taking 6 minutes. Good indirect of 2-5 
units. Received 0-95 c.c. of 2 per cent. 
T.E., #.e., less than half the former dose. 
(2.) 

Dull. Almost entirely off feed. 

Condition unchanged. Plasma dark reddish. 


17/4/28. 
18/4/28. 


Van den Bergh. Strong delayed direct, 
taking 10 minutes. Strong indirect of 4 
units. 


Destroyed. Carcase in fair condition, but 
jaundiced. Stomach distended with dry 
food, though intestines nearly empty. 
Bladder distended with greenish-brown 
urine rich in bile pigments. Liver was 
very small, weighing only 66 gm.; of 
uniform ochre colour, firm consistence. 
Bile, thick, green. Microscopically, there 
was almost complete necrosis of paren- 
chyma, accompanied by real or apparent 
proliferation of small bile ducts. Osmic 
acid showed droplets of fat of various 
sizes, individual and aggregated, scat- 
tered throughout the lobules. 

Had this animal not been destroyed, he would almost 
certainly have succumbed to this acute yellow atrophy. 
On the other hand, he was so bright before the second dose 
that he would almost certainly have recovered from the 
effects of the first alone. 

Although a single dose may produce no van den Bergh 
reaction and can, therefore, be repeated without fear, 
yet it may have produced liver injury, e.g., fatty degenera- 
tion short of actual necrosis, so that the next dose of the 
same size will engender a van*den Bergh reaction. The 
cumulative effect of a series of apparently non-toxic doses 
was disconcertingly slow in the case now cited. 

Rabbit B1. Male. Weight, 2-5 kilos. 

Between 19/3/28 and 30/3/28 he received 
six injections at the rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo 
three times a week, without the production of 
symptoms, and with van den Bergh reactions 
negative throughout. Yet when, a month 
later, on 26/4/28, he received a seventh dose 
he was rendered dull and the van den Bergh 
test two days afterwards gave a strong delayed 
direct reaction, taking 10 minutes and a very 
strong indirect reaction of 6 units. The 
eighth dose, given on 28/4/28, at the height 
of the reaction, killed him. 

Even in this case, if I had stopped injections after the 
grave warning given by the van den Bergh reaction, the 
animal would almost certainly have recovered, for he 
still retained the fair appetite which is compatible with 
partial, reparable necrosis but not with complete and, there- 
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fore, almost irreparable necrosis. In fact, the most sig- 
nificant result of this research is the evidence that if one 
starts with a small dose of tartar emetic which experience 
has taught will be safe in all but most exceptional and, 
therefore, negligible cases, one can afterwards gradually 
increase the dose and rely on the van den Bergh test to give 
ample warning of the onset of liver necrosis. 
The following case illustrates this method :— 


Rabbit A7. Female. Weight, 2-75 kilos. 


28/4/28. Received 1-05 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., ée., 
at the rate of 0-0075 gm. per kilo. (Al.) 


30/4/28. Unaffected. Plasma clear. 
Van den Bergh. Negative. 
Received 1-4 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., i.e., 
at the rate of 0-01 gm. per kilo (B1.) 


2/5/28. Unaffected. 
Van den Bergh. Negative. 
Received 1-4 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E. (B2.) 


3/5/28. Unaffected. 
Van den Bergh. Negative. 
Received 1-4 ¢.c. of 2 per cent. T.E. (B3.) 


5/5/28. Unaifected. 
Van den Bergh. Negative. 
Received 2-1 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E., #.e., 
at the rate of -015 gm. per kilo. (Cl.) 


7/5/28. Apparently unaffected. Plasma pale. 
Van den Bergh. Negative. 
Received 2-1 c.c. of 2 per cent. T.E. (C2.) 


8/5/28 .Apparently unaffected. Plasma clear, though 
sample slightly hemolysed. 
Van den Bergh. Negative. 

Destroyed. A fat pregnant carcase with some 
excess of serous fluids. 

The liver weighed 108 gm. It was light- 
coloured. Lobulation distinct, with 
gelatinous-looking peripheries bounding 
pale, firmer centres. The whole cut 
surface had an oily appearance. Con- 
sistence somewhat soft. Microscopically, 
the parenchyma cells, especially of the 
peripheral two-thirds of each lobule, 
were laden with fat. Stained with 
hematoxylin and eosin thege cells 
stained lightly and had a vacuolated 
appearance. The cells of the central 
zone of the lobule were almost normal. 

This case is of particular interest in that the animal was 
destroyed at the right time for sections of the liver to show 
the cell change which precedes actual necrosis, but which 
does not give rise to a van den Bergh reaction. Almost 
certainly another dose of T.E. would have turned this fatty 
degeneration into an actual necrosis furnishing a strong 
van den Bergh reaction. 

The van den Bergh test is simple, and not only qualitative 
but in a useful measure quantitative. As it appears to 
meet all the demands of the test which it was the object of 
this research to find, it is unnecessary for me to refer at 
length to any other. I shall describe briefly, however, 
the Fouchet test for bile-pigment, as qualitatively it is 
almost as delicate as the van den Bergh one. 





Fouchet’s Test. ‘The necessary re-agent is composed of : 


Trichloracetic acid ... one wo gm. 
Ferric chloride sol. (9 per cent.)... 2 c.c. 
Water wee oss eos -- 20 ce. 


The essence of the test is the green colour which appears 
in the presence of bile-pigment when the re-agent and plas- 
ma are mixed. 

A simple way of applying the test is to add an equal 
quantity of the re-agent to a few drops of plasma at the 
bottom of a test-tube, when the green colour is evoked 
almost immediately. As, however, even normal rabbit 
plasma, quite negative to the van den Bergh re-agent, 
gives a faint green tint to a Fouchet test carried out in 
this way, I prefer the following method :— 

A large drop of Fouchet’s re-agent is placed on a white 
porcelain slab, and a single smaller drop of the plasma 
allowed to fall on to the re-agent, displacing this so that 
the drop of plasma is completely surrounded. After 
twenty minutes the preparation is inspected, and the 
presence of a bright green ring at the junction of the 
two liguids indicates a positive reaction. A mere 
greenish tinge is ignored. 

The results of this qualitative test were in entire agree- 
ment with the van den Bergh reactions ; and it is thus, as 
MeNee says, a good and delicate confirmatory test of the 
presence of bile pigment in blood-serum or plasma. 


SUMMARY. 


The chief drawback to the use of tartar emetic as a 
trypanocide is that it may cause acute liver necrosis. 

Ordinarily, liver necrosis is the result of a series of doses ; 
and this research had as its objective the finding of a simple 
liver-function test which would reveal the effect on that 
organ of previous injections, and divulge with what safety 
the next could be given. 

It was thought that the van den Bergh test of bile-pig- 
ments in serum or plasma might fulfil these conditions. 
A description of the test is given. 

Using initially healthy rabbits it was possible to produce 
various degrees of liver injury by means of intravenous 
injections of tartar emetic, and to correlate the lesions with 
plasma reactions to the van den Bergh test. 

When a series of medicinal doses of tartar emetic are 
given, the injection which causes fatal necrosis is generally 
preceded by one which occasions only slight necrosis, 
and it is for the detection of this early injury that the 
van den Bergh test is particularly valuable. 

Damage to liver cells amounting to acute fatty degenera- 
tion, but short of actual necrosis, may not provoke a 
van den Bergh reaction. Nevertheless, the rule is that if an 
injection is not followed by a van den Bergh reaction, it 
is safe to repeat the dose. 

Reversely, if an injection sets up a reaction then it is 
unsafe to repeat the dose until the reaction has subsided 
completely. 

It is recommended that in tartar emetic therapy one 
should start with the small dose that experience has taught 
is safe, and use the van den Bergh test while raising the 
dose to the desired medicinal one and to the end of treat- 


ment. 


(Continued at foot of first column next page.) 
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RAILWAY INFORMATION FOR THOSE MEMBERS INTENDING 


TO TRAVEL TO NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE FROM LONDON. 


18 56/7, 38 34/-, 1R 113/2, 3R 68--. 
WEEKDAYS. 


King’s Cross. Newcastle. Newcastle. King’s Cross. 





a.m. a.m. a.m. a.m. 
1 10q/ a 1 15mal 7 65 
4 45 11 10 1 3l1sl 7 20 
p.m. 1 50masl 7 30 
7 15r 2 49 p-m. 
9 30rb 3.3 8 Or 1 30 
10 5r 3 36 9 10P 3 (0 
10 15r 5 lbw 10 25r 4 30 
ll 15P 457 | p.m. 
1l 50r 5 29 12 55r 6 30 
p-m. 1 54P 7 35 
1 5re 6 49 1 2r 8 0 
1 15r 6 53 2 45r 9 25 
1 40r 8 19 4 26r 10 5 
4 45P 10 25 a.m. 
5 30r 10 38 8 5 2 45 
5 35r ll 41 ll Osasl 5 15 
a.m. 1L 13sl 5 55 
7 25sxr 12 57 — ~- 
7 40sxrrsl_ 1 12 —- — 
8 25 3.4 _- —- 
10 35sl 4 35 — — 
10 45szxsl 5 16 — — 
10 4580 5 49 ~- —- 
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Fouchet’s test is described. It is a good and delicate 
confirmatory test of the presence of bile pigment in serum 
or plasma. 


This work was done in the laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology, University College, London, under 
the direction of Professor E. B. Verney, to whom, and to 
Drs. J. W. MeNee and W. G. Barnard, of University College 
Hospital Medical School, I gratefully acknowledge in- 
debtedness. : 
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SUNDAYS. 


King’s Cross. Newcastle. Newcastle. King’s Cross. 


a.m. p.m. | a.m. a.m. 
8 30 5 42 1 3l1sl 7 20 
ll 40r 6.8 1 50sl 7 30 
p-m. p.m. 
5 Or ll 58 10 Sr 5 13 
a.m. p.m. 
7 40sr/ 1 12 1 58r 7,45 
8 25 3 4 2 20r 8430 
10 3581 4 35 4 55ra 10 30 
10 45sl 5 16 | a.m. 
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a Runs from 22nd July to 9th September inclusive. 

6 Saturdays only, and not aiter 25th August. 

ec Saturdays only, and not after 8th September. 

l Light refreshments can be obtained on this train. 

ma Mondays excepted. 

P Pullman cars only, Ist and 3rd class. Supplementary 
charges are made by this train. 

q Sleeping car. (Berths will be available for use after 
11-30 p.m.) e 

r Restaurant car. 

8 Sleeping car. 

so Saturdays only. 

sx Saturdays excepted. 

w Passengers can arrive Newcastle 4-57 p.m. by Pull- 
man car express from Darlington. Supplementary 
charges are made by this train. 

18 denotes First Class Single Fare. 

38 . Third Class Single Fare. 

1R Pe First Class Return Fare. 


ExcURSION TICKETS. 


King’s Cross to Newcastle-on-Tyne : Depart Saturdays, 
14th July to 22nd September, 2-10 p.m. Arrive New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 9-9 p.m. Return time: Saturday (8 
days), Saturday week (19 days), 10-40 a.m. Third- 
class return fares, 45s. 6d. 


Tourist TICKETS. 


Tourist Tickets are not issued for Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
but members can take such tickets for either Tynemouth 
or Whitley Bay, and break journey at Newcastle. Fares 
from King’s Cross or Broad Street, Ist class return, 113/6 ; 
3rd class, 68/- return. Travel by any train. 


Routes, via Doncaster and York. 
Doncaster, Leeds and Harrogate. 
Doneaster, Askern, Church Fenton and 
Harrogate. 


Members who propose to travel direct from their own 
locality are advised to approach their stationmaster as 
to travelling facilities, or procure an appropriate handbill 
or booklet issued by the Railway Companies. 
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THE ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


The issue of the Handbook comes as a reminder of 
the nearness of the Annual Congress of the Association 
and all that it stands for in the progress of the pro- 
fession. The local Committee have spent much time 
and trouble during the year in making and perfecting 
arrangements which will make for the success of the 
Congress, and to ensure this all that is required is 
a good attendance of members and their friends. The 
old northern town and counties have many attractions 
of historic interest, and the beauties of what still 
remain to us as “ the borders ” have to be seen to be 
appreciated. ‘To those, therefore, who make the 
occasion of the Congress a period of holiday, a full 
measure of enjoyment presents itself. Roman anti- 
quity in solid form, old castles reminiscent of glorious 
pages of history of a stout race of people, beautiful 
little rivers with their wooded banks, a fine agricul- 
tural country, and a stretch of coast line renowned 
for good, strong, healthy air, invite and will repay 
the holiday lover. 

The profession cannot but feel deeply honoured and 
grateful for the privilege which has been extended to 
the Association in the use of the fine buildings of the 
Armstrong College for purposes of the Congress, 
and our first thought is in acknowledgement of our 
sincerest thanks to the Authorities of the College for 
their kindness in placing such facilities in our way. 
We are assured, too, of a hearty welcome from the 
Lord Mayor and City Corporation, and for the Civic 
Reception on Tuesday evening, the 4th September, 
Members are specially asked to notify the Local 
Secretary without delay of their intention to be present, 
so that the necessary formal invitations may be 
issued. A feature of this year’s Congress, which we 
feel sure will add to the dignity of the occasion, is 
the Church Service on Sunday, at St. Nicholas Cathe- 
dral, and it is hoped that members and ladies will 
take part in it. 

Of the real business of the Congress there is no 
dearth in the papers for discussion, and in the practical 
demonstrations arranged. The papers are well chosen, 
the practical side of Veterinary Science being as much 
in evidence as the scientific. For this reason full 
scope is presented to general practitioners in dis- 
cussion, and it is needless to say that records of their 
opinions on the various points raised will be valuable. 
The subjects under consideration also include matters 
of great interest to the general public, and it is to be 
hoped that members will induce their friends and 
clients to come to any discussion in which they may 
be interested, supplying them with a copy, or copies, 
of the papers beforehand, so that they may appreciate 
the points raised. For instance, the subject of 





“Lamb Dysentery”” is bound to appeal to the flock- 
masters of Northumberland; fat stock raisers will 
appreciate the discussion on the “ Adulteration of 
Foods and its effects on Animals,” and we depend on 
the valuable opinions expressed by breeders and 
agriculturalists for the success of the paper on 
“The Horse as a National Economic Factor,” 
and for the achievement of its main object 
in giving a stimulus to horse production. ‘The 
ever-popular and most important subject of “ Milk ” 
—simply so described, that all may understand— 
in the hands of so well-known an authority as 
Colonel Brittlebank, is most appropriate in the heart 
of a city which takes great pride in the efficiency of 
its Public Health Services. 

Altogether, we feel sure that another profitable 
and enjoyable Session of Congress will be added to 
those of previous years, and it is fitting at this stage 
to express to the Provisional Committee the best 
thanks of the Association for all that the members of 
the Committee have done to make the Congress of 
1928 an occasion that will live long in our memories. 

We should also like to call attention specially to 
the Trade Exhibition, which is to be formally opened 
by the President, on Monday morning, 3rd September, 
and we trust that, by their attendance, members will 
show their appreciation of those good friends who 
have stood by the profession for so many years, and 
who have catered for our needs in business matters 
in a manner which has been so universally pleasant 
and satisfactory. 








COMMITTEE ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 





At the request of the governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has appointed a Departmental Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir C. J. Martin, C.M.G., D.Se., 
F.R.S., director of the Lister Institute :— 

To consider and report generally on the reconstruction 
of the Royal Veterinary College and the probable cost ; 
and in particular on the questions what accommodation 
should be provided, having regard to the training to be 
given; whether that accommodation can and should be 
provided on the present site; if not, where the college 
should be transferred ; and what arrangements should be 
made in respect of the Animal Pathology Research Insti- 
tute now situated at the college, if it appears necessary 
to change the existing arrangements. 


The Committee consists of :— 

Srr C. J. MarTIN (chairman), Dr. O. CHARNOCK BRaD- 
LEY, M.D., D.Se., M.R.C.V.S., StR MERRIK BURRELL, Bt., 
C.B.E., Mr. H. E. Date, C.B., Str W. M. FLETCHER, 
K.C.B., Se.D., F.R.S., Mr. J. R. Jackson, M.R.C.V.S., 
Str E. Cooper Perry, M.D., F.R.C.P., Masor-GENERAL 
H. T. Sawyer, C.B., D.S.O., and LreuTENANT-COLONEL 
Str ARCHIBALD WEIGALL, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. V. E. Wilkins, of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, will act as secretary to the Committee, and all 
communications relating thereto should be addressed to 
him. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Notes on Clinical Cases.* 


By Major G. GrreEn, M.R.C.V.S., 
Rotherham. 





In presenting to you a few Notes on Clinical Cases, I have 
endeavoured, so far as possible, to select those cases that 
I hope will not only be of interest, but will, I trust, provide 
an instructive and profitable discussion. 


** TRAUMATIC INDIGESTION.’’ 


I desire first to give you a record of two cases of “ trau- 
matic indigestion.”” This condition is, as we are all well 
aware, of common occurrence, and traumatism may be a 
far more common cause of indigestion than we are prone 
to think. 

(a) December, 1927. 

My assistant was called in to see a cow, which had 
been off its feed for two or three days. He found it very 
dull, standing in a stiff fixed position, with forelegs propped 
slightly forward, nose protruded, and an anxious look 
about the eyes. 

The appetite was in abeyance, secretion of milk greatly 
reduced, and rumination suspended, the animal showing a 
great disinclination to move, but when made to do so it 
emitted a subdued painful grunt. Temperature 102.6° F., 
pulse rapid, respirations normal, rumen partially filled with 
ingesta, and there was a little tympany. 

Diagnosis. Indigestion, probably traumatic in origin. 

Treatment. Mag. sulph 3iii, with ammon. carb.. nux 
vom. and sodii carb. 

I visited next day, and found the cow in the same fixed 
position, but the symptoms aggravated. The temperature 
had risen to 104°F. ; the animal was very stiff with the 
same disinclination to move. Feces passed in small 
quantities and the animal emitted at irregular intervals 
the low painful grunt as heard on the previous day, whilst 
around and above the rumen was distinct evidence of 
peritoneal tympany, through which the rumen, partially 
filled with ingesta, could be felt. I made a careful examina- 
tion of the heart but could detect no sounds typical of those 
in traumatic pericarditis. 

I agreed with the diagnosis my assistant had made—that 
the condition was probably of traumatic origin, and 
decided to try Prof. David Imrie’s treatment. 

The cow was placed upon a platform, the front of which 
was raised about twelve inches. Instructions were given 
that nothing but small quantities of water should be 
offered, and to continue with the ammon. carb and nux 
vom. powders. 

I visited again next day and found the animal greatly 
improved. She was passing considerable quantities of 
feces, the anxious look had gone, the grunt had almost 
disappeared, the temperature had dropped to 102° F., 
and the animal was moving more freely and looking about 
for food. I advised gruel and mashes. She commenced 
ruminating and made an uninterrupted recovery. I saw 
her three months afterwards and she had had no recurrence 
of the trouble. 





* Cases presented to the North Midland Division N.V.M.A. at Sheffield 
on 29th May, 1928. 





(b) January 15th, 1928. 

I was called in to see a cow (calved four weeks) which 
had likewise been off her feed for three days. I found her 
standing “all in a piece,” with the same low painful grunt 
and disinclination to move. Temperature 105° F., pulse 
rapid, but no evidence of traumatic pericarditis on 
auscultation. There was distinct peritoneal tympany ; 
the rumen was replete with food, which could be felt as a 
doughy mass, through the intervening layer of gas ; rumina- 
tion was suspended, appetite was in abeyance, and feces 
were passed in small quantities. 

Diagnosis. Traumatic indigestion. 

Treatment. As in the other case, the animal being 
placed upon the platform. 

January 16th. The cow was appreciably better ; tem- 
perature 103.2° F., moving more freely and inclined to feed 
a little. I prescribed ammon. carb. and nux vomica. 

January 17th. The animal greatly improved, rumination 
commencing, passage of large quantities of feces. She was 
put on to gruel and mashes, and made an uninterrupted 
recovery. 

In all cases it is important to make a careful examination 
of the heart for evidence of traumatic pericarditis. The 
advanced cases are, of course, hopeless to treat. 

Before leaving this subject, I would like to express an 
appreciation of Prof. David Imrie, for placing before us 
the details of his valuable treatment, for use in cases such 
as those described above. 


AvuTO-INTOXICATION CASES. 


The following cases and notes will, I trust, be of peculiar 
interest, as this is the season when such cases most 
frequently occur, and are often the cause of great loss to 
the stockowner. 


I. May 27th, 1924. 

I was called in to see a bullock, one of a herd of twenty- 
eight, grazing in a park, which had been found in the early 
morning staggering about in a deep grassy hollow in the 
park, and which had with difficulty been driven into the 
buildings. I found it in a box, suffering from great nervous 
excitement. It was lashing its tail and bellowing out 
loudly ; the head drawn to ohe side. There was distressing 
palpitation of the heart, the sounds of which could be 
heard outside the box, and with the most profuse perspira- 
tion I have ever seen. Pulse rapic and temperature 
102.4° F. The condition of the animal was so extreme 
that I advised immediate slaughter. ~* 

Post-mortem revealed very little, except a congestion 
of the mucous membranes of the abomasum and the in- 
testines. The carcase itself was marketable. 

At 8 p.m. on the same day, I was again called to see 
another bullock of the same breed. This, which, along 
with the others, had on inspection at my previous visit 
appeared to be all right, was noticed about 5 p.m. to have 
wandered away from the others, and was found behaving 
in a strange manner, walking around in circles. This 
perambulation continued for about half an hour, when the 
animal fell down dead. I examined the blood for anthrax, 
which proved negative. 

Post-mortem revealed the same condition as in the 
previous case. 
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The following morning a third bullock was found to be 
ill, likewise showing brain lesions—boring the head into 
a corner, staggering gait, and totally blind, with diarrhea. 
This animal was slaughtered and revealed the same 
post-mortem lesions. The carcase was passed for food. 

Diagnpsis. Auto-intoxication, due to a sudden change 
of diet. 

These bullocks had been recently moved into the park, 
which was full of rich, luscious and abundant herbage, 
which, owing to a sudden change from cold to warm, genial 
weather, had grown rapidly, and was so sweet and succu- 
lent that these bullocks, which had been fed more or less 
on dry foods, gorged themselves to the utmost—to such 
an extent, indeed, that the stomach could not accommod- 
date itself to this sudden change. Digestion was conse- 
quently impaired and rumination suspended, with the 
resultant fermentation of undigested food, and the forma- 
tion of virulent toxins, which, being rapidly absorbed, 
acted as a most virulent poison, producing these varying 
cerebral symptoms with paralysing effects. 

The remaining bullocks were removed to a poorer and 
barer pasture, and no other cases were recorded. 


II. A week ago I was called in to see a cow that in the 
morning was noticed to be unwell, with loss of appetite, 
suspension of rumination and decrease in secretion of milk. 
In the evening it was noticed to stagger, and on my arrival 
was found down and unable to rise, with paralysis of the 
limbs. 

The animal was semi-conscious and delirious, throwing 
the head from side to side. There was champing of the 
jaws; the body was bathed in perspiration, pulse very 
rapid, temperature 104° F., with slight diarrhea. 

Diagnosis. Auto-intoxication. 

History. Two days prior to my visit, the cow had been 

turned into a yery rich luxuriant pasture, knee deep in 
grass. 
Treatment. I immediately inflated the udder, as in a 
case of milk fever, propped the animal up on the sternum, 
and in an hour’s time she became more conscious, and I 
was able to administer 3xvj of mag. sulph. Next morning 
the cow was up, all signs of cerebral excitement had passed, 
and she was looking around for food. She made an 
uninterrupted recovery. 

This condition also affects sheep and likewise occurs in 
house-fed animals, especially towards the end of the winter 
months, when roots become scarce, and the diet becomes of 
a more highly nutritious character, without any efficient 
element being substituted for the roots. 

As a general recommendation, I would advise in all 
cases in cows and ewes, where these brain lesions become 
manifest, that immediate inflation of the udder be resorted 
to, and that a change of pasture or a change of food from 
a highly nutritious or succulent diet to an inferior one 
be at once made, so far as the rest of the herd or flock is 
concerned. 

The term “ Stomach Staggers”’ used to be applied to 
this condition, but this I do not consider scientific, and 
that it should not be so applied. It has also been termed 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, but this again, in my opinion, 
is wrong, as I do not think there is any cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, but that it is a pure case of intoxication. 
This opens up a wide field for investigation and regearch 
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into the unknown effects of many vegetable poisons of which 
we know little or nothing except of their fatal and paraly- 
sing actions on the nervous system. 


RECURRENT TYMPANY IN CATTLE. 


November 11th. I was called to see a cow suffering from 
distressing tympany of the rumen. I tapped her and the 
symptoms at once subsided and in a quarter of an hour 
she was chewing her cud. I prescribed ammon. carb., 
nux vom. and sod. bicarb. 

November 12th. Apparently recovered, appetite normal, 
rumination regular. 

November 15th. Called in again. Great distension of 
ume n with gas. I passed the probang and felt it distinctly 
rstop in the middle part of the chest, and then pass on. 
I inquired into her history and found that before calving 
she had been in fine condition, but since had lost flesh, 
put down to her being a heavy milker. I examined her 
lungs and found a dull patch in the middle area. 

Diagnosis. Tuberculous enlargement of the mediastinal 
glands. 

On my advice she was slaughtered. I found the largest 
tuberculous mediastinal I have ever seen. 

The obstruction to the passage of the probang was the 
deciding factor in this case so far as my diagnosis was 
concerned. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE SPLEEN IN THE HORSE. 


June 8th, 1926. Called in to see a bay two-year-old 
cart filly off her feed and losing condition. 

History. From being a healthy, strong filly, the animal 
had, two or three months prior to my visit, commenced to 
lose condition, and her appetite was fickle—sometimes she 
would feed well, at other times eat little or nothing. The 
owners thought the teeth were the cause of the trouble. 

I found the filly dull, listless and tucked up and, although 
not actually emaciated, she had a narrow unhealthy 
appearance. 

Her temperature was 102° F., pulse rapid and weak. 
She would stand with legs propped forward and moved 
very stiffly. 

I came to the conclusion there was probably some 
malignant internal trouble. 

After emptying the rectum, I passed my arm into the 
bowel, and, well up on the right of the middle line, could 
distinctly feel the nodular surface of a very enlarged spleen. 

Diagnosis. Tuberculosis of spleen. I advised my 
client to have her slaughtered. 

Post-mortem revealed a huge tuberculous spleen covered 
with tuberculous nodules, varying in size. The interesting 
point in this case was my ability to reach the spleen per 
rectum. 


DIscussION. 


Mr. T. C. FLErcHER opened the discussion on each case. 
He said that he would like to disagree with Mr. Green in 
regard to traumatic indigestion and his claims for recovery 
by using Prof. Imrie’s treatment. To his mind, the cases 
might have been cured without the treatment on the 
boards, for Mr. Green gave no definite symptoms by which 
he could agree that the cases were suffering from traumatic 
indigestion. If an animal affected with traumatic indiges- 
tion was treated with ammon. carb. and nux vom. it 
would very often begin to show a temporary improvement 
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a day or two later. It would be interesting if Mr. Green 
could trace these animals and see how they went on. 

Mr. R. Hupson regretted that he only had time to get 
a glimpse at Mr. Green’s paper. The great difficulty was 
to satisfy one’s self that one had traumatic pericarditis. 
Recently he had a case where a cow showed peritoneal 
tympany pains and anxious expression, but there was no 
noise of fluid in the heart. He put this cow on Prof. 
Imrie’s treatment and got recovery in fourteen days. 
Peritoneal tympany was not peculiar to traumatic indiges- 
tion. He had seen it in young cattle lying on cold ground 
in the spring of the year. Septic fluid often escaped from 
the reticulum and set up a local peritonitis and one got 
adhesions, which often caused interference with the liver, 
etc., symptoms exhibited by the patient for some time. 
It was difficult to understand how raising an animal 
in front would always withdraw the foreign body, 
because one still had pressure from the weight of the 
abdominal organs against the diaphragm to contend with. 

Mr. W. CouLiinson joined in thanking Mr. Green for his 
paper. In one case Mr. Green had a sudden drop in the 
temperature in twenty-four hours. Did he not think 
that unusual for traumatic pericarditis ? Sometimes 
symptoms of traumatic pericarditis had a very sudden 
onset and death took place quickly. . 

Mr. 8S. E. Sampson asked the essayist to distinguish 
between dry pericarditis and ordinary indigestion. It 
had been his experience to meet with cases where the foreign 
body penetrated other organs, especially the lungs, and 
confused the symptoms with those of pneumonia. What 
became of the peritoneal tympany when the animal was 
put on the boards ? 

The PReEstpEnT (Mr. G. J. Furness) remarked that he 
found the temperature in the diagnosis of traumatic 
pericarditis of value—a high temperature of 104° to 105° F. 
at the start and often remaining elevated. As a rule, it 
took one some days to establish a definite diagnosis of 
traumatic pericarditis. 

Mr. T. C. FLEtcHER remarked that the condition of 
auto-intoxication was somewhat like ‘ grass staggers,”’ 
and it was his procedure to treat as in milk fever. The 
bullocks died in Mr. Green’s case. (Laughter.) 

Mr. J. ABson said that he saw those bullocks in consul- 
tation with Mr. Green. Death quickly took place, but the 
remaining bullocks were moved to bare pastures, and no 
further loss occurred. 

Mr. R. Hupson remarked that that was an appropriate 
subject for this time of year. Overloading of the stomach 
and reflex action from the stomach by food often occurred. 
One got many manifestations of so-called *‘ grass staggers.” 
He had seen cows down with paralytic symptoms and on 
post-mortem found acute inflammation of the intestines 
with the contents very blood-stained. Those cases often 
gave a history of exposure to chill from standing in ponds, 
ete. In other cases there was local peritonitis present, 
with impaction. 

Mr. 8. E. Sampson said he had seen it in ewes in luxuriant 
grass, and had had success with inflation of the ewes’ 
udders. He thought large doses of saline per stomach 
tube at the onset useful and believed that if animals were 
given a dose of salts when the sudden change of food from 
winter to summer grass took place cattle would be all the 
better for it. ‘The same condition was sometimes seen in 
horses. 

Mr. CoLiInson remarked that farmers in his district did 
not favour emergency slaughter. In tympany he had 
better results from passing in the fluid with an enema 
pump and teat syphon per canula than per stomach pump. 
He recommended saline and formalin. He failed to see 
how inflation of the udder in cows could counteract absorp- 
tion of toxins from stomach. 

Mr. M. Rosinson asked if Mr. Green thought it advisable 
to recommend slaughter of an animal when it had a high 
temperature. 

The PRESIDENT said that he could add very little further. 
He once overcame the difficulty in a bullock by injecting 
oxygen beneath the skin and got recovery. 

Mr. T. C. FiercHer thought recurrent tympany in 
cattle was often due to enlarged tuberculous mediastinal 





glands, and passing the probang gave one an idea if there 
was an obstruction. He was interested in the essayist 
being able to feel the spleen per rectum. 

Mr. R. Hupson asked if Mr. Green could give a cause 
for recurrent tympany very often seen in young animals, 
no cause being apparent. He had lately met with three 
cases of tuberculosis of the horse where the submaxilliary 
glands were enlarged. They reacted to the intradermal 
tuberculin test. 

Mr. 8S. E. Sampson asked if Mr. Green noted any stiffness 
in the neck of the filly. Usually there was infection of the 
neck vertebra. He also made a practice of enquiring if 
the horse had any cow’s milk and found that very often they 
had. In one case it was ascertained that the attendant 
had, unknown to the owner, given the foal some cow’s 
milk in getting it ready for show purposes. That milk 
might have been the source of infection. 

Mr. W. Co.LuInson said that 8 ec.c. of tuberculin was 
recommended subcutaneously in the tuberculin test for 
the horse. 

Mr. C. 8. Smirn gave his experience of tuberculosis as 
met with in pit ponies, and remarked how often the 
vertebre were affected. 

Mr. W. Twerep thanked Mr. Green for his attendance 
and giving the notes on those cases. Records of cases 
which seemed of no importance might very often supply 
the information for which some other observer was looking. 
The habit of taking notes on cases should be cultivated. 
In years they accumulated and, if they did nothing else, 
certainly aided one to benefit more fully from subsequent 
reading and experience. 

Mr. GREEN, replying, said that he was more than 
satisfied with the discussion that had ensued. He was 
not surprised at some disagreement being expressed 
concerning his diagnosis of traumatic pericarditis, but, as 
they would realise, there was often something about a case 
of traumatic indigestion which gave the impression right 
away that one was dealing with such a case. They must 
not forget that if actual penetration of the pericardium had 
not taken place a local peritonitis might be all that was 
causing symptoms, and even if the retraction of the foreign 
body did not take place its direction might be altered. 

In reply to Mr. Collinson’s point and also that of Mr. 
Robinson about slaughter of animals being favoured in 
some districts more than others, Mr. Luoyp said that a lot 
depended, in his opinion, on the stage at which the animals 
were slaughtered as to whether or not they would be passed 
for food. If an animal had had a high temperature for some 
time it was likely to dress out an unfit carcase and so 
treatment, even if they died, was the preferable procedure. 

Mr. Luoyp thanked the President and Mr. Green for the 
very enjoyable meeting and the good discussion they had 
had. 

He appreciated the points raised in the discussion and 
thanked those present for taking part in it. 

J. S. Luoyp, Hon. Secretary. 


ABSTRACT. 


(Traumatic Endocarditis caused by a Pin. Rivista de 

Higiene y Sanidad Pecuarias, July, 1928.) 

The animal, a two-year-old heifer, was slaughtered 
on the third day of its illness. As the symptoms observed 
had attracted attention to the lungs, these were examined 
at a post-mortem made nine hours after slaughter. The 
organs showed congestion and ecchymotic spots on the 








superior surfaces. 

The heart appeared normal on an outside view. On 
opening and dissecting away the pericardium a small 
adhesion was found. When the heart muscle was cut, 
a black pin, about two inches long, came into view. The 
point of the pin projected a considerable way into the 
right ventricular cavity. There was a considerable area 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT SHEFFIELD. 

A meeting of the North Midland Division, N.V.M.A., 
was held at the King’s Head Hotel, Change Alley, Sheffield, 
on May 29th, 1928. 

The Chair was taken by the President, Mr. G. J. Furness, 
the following also being present: Messrs. W. Collinson, 
G. Green, E. G. Johnson, T. C. Fletcher, M. Robinson, 
S. E. Sampson, C. Secker Smith, J. 8. Lloyd, J. Abson, 
W. Tweed, and R. Hudson. An apology for non-attendance 
was received from Mr. E. Marrison (Bakewell). 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

(a) Appeal from N.V.M.A. for the supply of professional 
literature dealing with clinical reports of cases of 
interest for insertion in the Veterinary Record. 

(6) Correspondence relating to the Jewish method of 
slaughter. 

(c) Correspondence relating to compulsory pupilage 
for students before presenting themselves for their 
M.R.C.V.8. diploma. 

(d) Letter from Dr. Sheather thanking the Division 
for their support in obtaining registration of his 
premises under the Vivisection Act. 

(e) Correspondence relating to the election of represen- 
tatives on the Council of the N.V.M.A. 

(f) Correspondence relating to the formation of a 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of the Association. 

Arising out of the correspondence, it was decided that the 
President and Secretary be asked to serve on the Council 
of the N.V.M.A. 

The Secretary pointed out that, in regard to the formation 
of a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of the Association, it 
was decided at the last meeting that in the opinion of the 
members present all matters affecting the members could 
be dealt with by the Council of the Division. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. G. J. FurNrEss then gave his Presidential Address, 
as follows :— 

I count it a great honour to have been elected, by Your 
good pleasure, President of this Northern Branch of the 
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of endocarditis, and a fairly large quantity of coagulated 
blood, giving off a foul odour. Particles of necrotic 
tissue, apparently detached from the endocardium, were 
embedded in the clot. 

The author believes that the pulmonary lesions were 
metastatic, originating from the endocarditis. 

The peculiar feature of this case is the fact that peri- 
carditis had not preceded the endocarditis. 

Unfortunately the stomachs had been disposed of, 
though examination would probably have had little result, 
owing to the smallness of the foreign body. 

H. V. M. 
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Midland Division of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. As you are aware, I am a country practitioner 
working in an agricultural and coal-mining area in Derby- 
shire, a considerable distance from this centre of operations, 
but, as Mr. Lloyd was kind enough to remind me a few 
months ago, I have been a member of this branch since its 
formation in 1913, and I claim to have an unabated 
interest in its welfare. (Applause.) 

It seems to be appropriate that, on an occasion of this 
kind, reference should be made to the retirement of Sir John 
M’Fadyean, Principal of the London Veterinary College, 
whose eminent services to veterinary science are too well 
known to you to need elaboration from me. We shall all 
hope that Sir John will be spared for many years to enjoy 
his retirement, and, if occasion arises, to give us still the 
benefit of his almost unique experience. (Hear, hear.) 
It is with undisguised satisfaction that we welcome Prof. 
Hobday as Sir John’s successor. (Applause.) His name 
and his attainments are a sure guarantee that Sir John 
M’Fadyean’s great work has been entrusted to capable 
hands, and incidentally we trust that the rebuilding scheme 
of the Royal Veterinary College, which Prof. Hobday has 
so much at heart, will be successful. Here may I be 
permitted to remark that the financial support which is 
being given to the scheme by the members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons seems to be quite inadequate 
having regard to its urgent need, and still more to its poten- 
tial usefulness to the profession, and indeed to the 
community at large. The estimated cost is certainly 
great, amounting to not less than a quarter of a million 
pounds, so that the task before us cannot be described as a 
light one. I do not wish to criticise our members for 
their luke-warm support, except in a general way, since 
I myself come under a like condemnation, but I hope the 
branch will not take it amiss if I suggest that an effort 
should be made, either individually or collectively, to push 
forward this very deserving object. 

In common, I suppose, with all other institutions, our 
profession has undergone and is undergoing a period of 
change in its strength and status. On the face of it, the 
change does not appear to be altogether encouraging, 
without careful examination and explanation. I find that 
in 1895 there were 3,120 graduates and 667 existing 
practitioners under the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881. 
In 1927 there were 3,496 graduates, and 63 existing 
practitioners, a total of 3,559, or 228 fewer than in 1895. 

Now the cause of this marked decrease in the number of 
qualified veterinary surgeons is, of course, not far to seek. 
It is due to the development of mechanical transport, the 
electrification of tramways, and so forth, with the natural 
consequent reduction in the number of horses used. One 
authority, I think Professor Hobday, told us some time 
ago, however, that in London at the present time there were 
more horses being used than in 1913 or 1914, but I confess 
that I, for one, do not contemplate any permanent return 
to the horse. Some months ago the Shire Horse Society 
struck a sanguine note—large firms were reported to have 
said that for short journeys in town horse traction is more 
economical than motor transport. 

In its account of this year’s Cart Horse Parade in 
Regent’s Park, London, the Daily Mail stated : ‘‘ Speaking 
to a Daily Mail reporter, Sir Walter Gilbey, the president 
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the cart horse. He said: ‘ Owners are discovering that 
for short distances the horse is economically unrivalled for 
the work required. Corporations especially are going 
back to horses again—Glasgow is a recent example. 
The Government has helped us now by a petrol tax, so I 
am certain that, all sentiment apart, cart horses will soon 
be used against almost as frequently as they were before 
the days of cars. <A car lasts for four years, but a horse 
for eight.’ ” 

Be that as it may, it would be a poor compliment to the 
inventive genius of the motor engineer to expect a general 
return to horse traction. 

However that may be, our young men are drifting into 
the motor trades instead of to the veterinary colleges —a 
natural’ development of modern conditions which we 
cannot avert even if we desired to do so. But | am 
sanguine enough to believe that even these difficulties 
will bring with them their own compensations. I feel 
that we can still live. More animals other than horses are 
being kept, herds of dairy cattle are increasing to meet the 
greater demands of the milk trade, stimulated as it is by 
mechanical transport facilities. At this point I had just 
fallen back upon the “herd” as a means of preserving 
and prolonging the life of the profession when IL was 
confronted with the following in the daily press leaded 
** Milk without Cows.” 

“Mr. A. King, of Eston, near Middlesbrough, speaking at 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association Conference at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, said the time was coming when 
milk would be produced without the help of cows or farmers. 
{xperiments were being carried on at Billingham-on-Tees, 
in the production of synthetic milk direct from grass by 
a process which eliminated the cow.”’ 

If these scientists should be successful in their efforts, 
let us hope they will produce something more approaching 
the genuine article, and a less evil-smelling substance than 
that pressed upon the public some years ago as synthetic 
turpentine. Personally, I have no fear for the fate of the 
dairy cow, provided the farmer will put his cowhouse in 
order, and this should be done without any claborate 
structural alterations. ‘The essentials are light, ventilation, 
impervious floors, drainage, and, above all, the personal 
factor, which has proved beyond doubt that clean milk 
can be produced in other than expensively fitted byres ; 
still, it would be folly to ignore the work of the scientists, 
for are we not seeing that the impossible —of yesterday — is 
continually being accomplished and the incredible 
achieved ? 

I would also point out that more, and still more veterinary 
surgeons are being employed by the public authorities, and 
I would further urge that those public veterinary surgeons 
are not necessarily hostile to the general practitioner. 
There will be a sharp line of demarcation between the 
general practitioner, and the full-time veterinary surgeon 
of a public authority. 

If there be a keynote in my remarks I would wish it to 
be this—we must encourage co-operation with the public 
authorities in the proper working of the various orders 
which will be made from time to time. Such co-operation 
will redound to our own credit and to the betterment of the 
community at large. 

There is little that one can say that is new about the 
treatment of foot-and-mouth disease, which some years 
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ago devastated so many of the herds of the country, and is 
still breaking out sporadically. The fact is, the problem 
of finding an effective remedy for this dire scourge is still 
with us, and we are awaiting impatiently for our research 
workers to find one for us. Until a happy discovery is 
made by science, I fear that the harsh and apparently 
wasteful slaughter policy must continue. All we can do 
is to live in hope. I am convinced that what often seems 
to be an indiscriminate slaughter of valuable cattle is 
repugnant to every veterinary surgeon in the country. 
(Hear, hear.) We aceept it as a painful necessity in our 
present incomplete knowledge of this baffling contagion. 
Patient, scientific research can alone help us. May that 
help come soon. 

The complete eradication of tuberculosis in cattle is the 
ideal at which we are all aiming. ‘This would necessitate 
an immense amount of work and cither expense to the 
Government, or, for the present, at any rate, loss to the 
owners. 

In the present state of agriculture the stockkeeper 
could not be called upon to shoulder the burden. In some 
American and Continental States, tuberculosis in cattle is 
being practically stamped out, and I see no reason why 
this disease, if firmly and energetically tackled by the 
Government and owners alike, should not in a few years be 
a disease of the past. At the outset it would undoubtedly 
be an expensive business, but the result would, I am 
confident, amply repay us for all our efforts. In the 
meantime, under the 1925 'Tuberculosis Order, if properly 
administered, the danger to the human subject is happily 
reduced to a minimum. 

The diseases incidental to dogs are receiving greater 
attention every year and will become a more important 
source of work and income to the veterinary surgeon than 


ever. 


In concluding these somewhat discursive remarks, I 
must once more thank you for having clected me to this 
honourable position, and I appeal to you confidently for 
your loyal co-operation in doing what we can for our 
mutual well being, and also for the benefit of the community 
which we serve. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. FLeTcueEr, in proposing a vote of thanks, said that 
he could only weleome Mr. Furness as their new President 
and thank him for his remarks, which dealt with the posi- 
tion of the profession as they found it to-day. He did 
not altogether agree with the President in wishing they 
had a remedy for foot-and-mouth disease ; they wanted a 
preventive, and it was within the range of possibility that 
something would be found. ‘The professien to-day was 
tending to burden the veterinary student too much, 
because, after all, he had a practice to make after graduation 
and it was only those who had got a practice in which to 
start who had not got a trying time before them. 

Mr. Luoyp seconded the vote of thanks. The President 
spoke about foot-and-mouth disease, and there was one 
point that he would like to mention—that was in regard 
to the necessity for farmers to get their licences counter- 
signed. Very often they could not get the police at their 
stations, and the result was that a lot of trouble and 
inconvenience was often caused. It was supposed that the 
police knew the district and what was happening in it, but 
very often that was not the case. He thought that once 
the area had been reduced from fifteen to five miles the 
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greatest element of danger was over, and in any case only 
cattle for immediate slaughter were allowed into the five 
mile area for a certain period, so that there did not seem to 
be any necessity for that extra trouble if care was exercised 
by those issuing the licences in the area into which the 
animals were to be moved, to see that the animal did not 
come from an infected area. 

Mr. SAMPSON also thanked the President for his address. 
He was of the opinion that they were not getting sufficient 
veterinary surgeons’ sons to enter the profession, nor the 
type of man that it deserved. If the total income of all 
the veterinary surgeons in any district was taken in the 
aggregate, one would think it sufficient attraction for 
men, instead of the lure of mechanics as it existed to-day. 

The President then called on Mr. Green, of Rotherham, 
to read his paper on Clinical Cases. 

[This paper, and the ensuing discussion, are reproduced 
in our Clinical and Case Reports Section this week..—Ed.] 

J. S. Luoyp, Hon. Secretary. 





Mid-West and South Wales Division. 


VISIT TO THE WEYBRIDGE LABORATORIES OF THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE. 





For their summer meeting, held on Friday, July 20th, 
1928, the members of this Division were glad to accept the 
invitation kindly extended to them by Dr. W. H. Andrews, 
the Director, to visit the Laboratories of the Ministry of 
Agriculture at New Haw, Weybridge. Despite the formid- 
able nature of the journey for many from the far West, 
an excellent number met the President (Mr. J. C. Coleman) 
at Paddington at 1-30 and set out for their destination by 
motor coach. The heat wave being at its height, it was 
refreshing to pass from the sun-baked streets of Shepherd’s 
Bush to the beautiful lengths of riverside beyond Rich- 
mond, then on by the packed Sandown Park enclosure 
(their Majesties being there to witness the Eclipse Stakes) 
to the heaths and woods of the Weybridge district. The 
tortuous nature of the route, and the driver’s ignorance 
of it, delayed the arrival of the party at the Laboratories, 
where, in the absence of Dr. Andrews and Captain Doyle 
(Senior Research Officer), the members were given a most 
hearty welcome by Mr. W. Watt, of the Laboratories, and 
Mr. Arthur Holman Berry, of the Ministry’s Veterinary 
Department. It was at once evident that the most 
complete arrangements had been made for the benefit of 
the party—-a splendid programme to enable the members 
to witness, in the short time at their disposal, the chief 
features of the very varied and extensive work which is 
being carried out. The staff laid themselves out to give 
their visitors an interesting and informative afternoon, 
and their kindness was immensely appreciated by everyone. 

Before the tour of inspection of the premises was entered 
upon, a short meeting was held, with the President in the 
Chair. There were also present, Messrs. J. R. Barker, 
KE. C. Bovett, J. C. Bruce, R. W. Hall, J. Howard Jones, 
T. J. Margarson, R. Moore, C. E. Perry, B. Sayer, E. Sayer, 
W. R. Watson, W. Webster, W. R. Williams, and W. D. 
Rees (Hon. Secretary), with Dr. A. Leslie Sheather as a 
visitor. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Division 
having been published in the Record, were taken as read, 
and were confirmed. 





The only item of correspondence was a letter from Mr. J. 
L. Perry, of Cardiff, apologising for absence and drawing 
the attention of the Division to the new scale of mileage 
fees recently laid down for use by local veterinary inspectors 
doing work for the Ministry of Agriculture. 

It was decided to refer this matter to the Council of the 
Division for consideration, with a view to the drafting of 
a resolution to be placed before the next general meeting. 

Royal Veterinary College Re-building Fund. In the 
absence of Mr. A. 8S. Adams, Mr. W. R. Watson moved 
(in his name) “‘ That the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division of the N.V.M.A. contribute the sum of ten 
guineas to the Re-building Fund of the Royal Veterinary 
College.” 

The resolution was seconded from the chair and carried 
unanimously. 

This concluded the business of the meeting, and the 
President called upon Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Watt expressed his regret at the absence of Dr. 
Andrews, who was away examining tor the Royal College, 
and of Captain Doyle, both of whom were sincerely sorry 
that they were unable to meet the members of the Mid- 
West and South Wales Division on that occasion. In their 
absence he would give them a brief outling of the Institute 
and its work and then he and his colleagues would try and 
show them those features of the work which they thought 
would be of the greatest interest to them. 

The laboratory was opened in 1917, and it was of the 
two-fold type: they had got their research work into 
diseases, conducted by the Ministry, and for the carrying 
on of which grants had been made, and there was also 
the diagnosis of the scheduled diseases. The staff con- 
sisted of three researc officers, with officers in the field 
as detailed for special duty for diagnosis. Realising that 
there was a great deal of detail in the laboratory work 
which was being carried on, they had endeavoured to draw 
up a programme dealing more particularly with the diag- 
nostic aspect, which they felt would be of greater interest 
to the members of the Society, as clinicians. The party 
would divide into two groups and the various officers would 
demonstrate the work in their own departments. In 
conjunction with the Institute, there was the Foot-and- 
mouth disease Research Committee’s Experimental Station 
at Pirbright, ten miles distant. They could not show 
them that work, so Mr. Dobson, who was a research officer 
there, would have a few remarks to make about it, which, 
it was desired, should not be made public. Following the 
reading of a short letter by Mr. Dobson on the work being 
carried on at Pirbright, the party proceeded, in two 
sections, fo visit the various indoor departments. In the 
small Post-mortem Room, demonstrations on anthrax, 
swine fever, rabies and sheep scab were made by Mr. Watt, 
and the carefully prepared comparative specimens ot the 
normal and the diseased subjects were the objects of great 
interest. In the Abortion Laboratory, Mr. L. E. Perkins 
demonstrated on abortion work and showed some tuber- 
culous guinea-pigs, while the scope of the poultry work 
undertaken was described by Mr. N. S. Barron, in the 
Poultry Diagnosis Room. The Tuberculosis Vaccine Labor- 
atory, and the technique of manufacture, were the subjects 
of much appreciative comment, and a move was then 
made to the Helminthology Section, where keen attention 
was paid to the remarks of Mr. J. C. Taylor, concerning a 
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branch of study, the importance of which, to the prac- 
titioner is becoming increasingly recognised. 

The tour of the main building (the Laboratory) concluded 
by the re-union of the two parties at tea in the Museum—a 
thoughtful feature of the programme which was particularly 
appreciated by those travellers who had had little or no 
opportunity of lunching. Much refreshed, the party pre- 
ceeded to carry out the concluding part of the proceedings— 
one which was of quite exceptional interest to all—a visit 
to the outside buildings. The whole estate covers forty 
acres, and grouped around the centre block are many 
splendidly built and equipped units for the housing of 
large and small experimental aminals. Among the 
features which attracted the most attention were the 
experiments in progress concerning B.C.G. vaccination— 
the exposure of young infected bovines to “ open ”’ cases 
of tuberculosis, and the feeding of others on tuberculous 
milk ; intradermal tuberculin testing, contagious abortion, 
and the treatment of parasites. 

Throughout the interior and exterior tours, many mem- 
bers of the staff were available to answer questions and 
full use was made of this further opportunity for the 
acquisition of information. 

When, the time came—all too soon—for departure, the 
President expressed the great appreciation of the members 
for all that the staff of the Institute had done, and done so 
successfully, to make the visit of the Division an in- 
structive and delightful one. They had all had a memor- 
able day. 


‘ 


W. D. Rees, Hon. Secretary. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


_ The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 
September Ist to 7th—N.V.M.A. Congress at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
August 13th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 4-30 p.m. 
August 23rd—Midland Counties Division Picnic to 
Colwall and Malvern. 


THE NEWCASTLE CONGRESS. 

We wish once again to remind members that the Local 
Secretary, Mr. J. R. Rider, ‘‘ [vyeroft,’’ Carmel Road, Dar- 
lington, is most anxious to complete his list of those who, 
with their ladies, will be attending the Civic Reception on 
September 4th. We may also reiterate the Provisional 
Committee’s hope that single gentlemen will elect to stay 
at Easton Hall and will lose no time in booking accom- 
modation there, for it will be of the best. 


As announced last week, it is hoped to arrange what 
would be a most interesting feature of the social programme 
in a whole-day excursion to the Roman Wall, on Tuesday, 
September 4th, or Wednesday, September 5th. Members 
who desire to take such an excursion should advise the 
Local Secretary without delay, at the same time stating 
any preference they may have for one of the dates men- 
tioned. 
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Kellows or Members desiring gowns for the Annual 
Meeting at Newcastle should apply to Messrs. Ede and 
Ravenscroft, 13 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, stating whether 
a Member’s or a Fellow’s gown is required, chest measure- 
ment and height. Particulars of cost will be supplied on 
application to Ede and Ravenscroft’s, who are the official 
robe-makers to the Royal College. It is hoped that as 
many members of the Association as possible will wear 
academic dress at the appropriate Congress functions. 


Every member of the Association who has paid his or 
her subscription will now be in possession of a copy of the 
Congress Handbook for the year. Those who desire 
additional copies, and readers of the Record who may not 
belong to the ‘** National,’’ can secure Handbooks at a 
cost of 3s. 6d. each, on application to the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1. 





Ex-SPEAKER MARRIES VETERINARIAN’S DAUGHTER. 

Mr. J. H. Whitley, Speaker of the House of Commons 
until a few weeks ago, was married in London, on August 
2nd, to Miss Helen Clarke, an old friend of the family. 

The bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Clarke, 
formerly of ‘‘The Maze” and “Stags Holt,” March, 
Cambridgeshire, and now of Hunstanton and Fransham, 
Norfolk. She has been a friend of the Whitley family 
for more than 20 years. Mr. Clarke, who is a member of 
the veterinary profession, practised at March for many 
years. He is also a well-known landowner in Cambridge- 
shire and Norfolk ; in the latter county he is Lord of the 
Manor of Fransham; he also has property in Yorkshire 
and in Lincolnshire. 

The ceremony took place quietly at Chelsea Old Church, 
and was performed by the Rev. E. G. Gordon. Only the 
near relatives of Mr. Whitley and Miss Clarke were present, 

Mrs. Whitley was in Russia during the war and through 
the Bolshevist revolution. Since then she has been an 
active worker in connection with the Women’s Institutes 
and the Arts and Crafts movements, which have done so 
much for the revival of village life. These movements 
are part of the work of the National Council of Social 
Service, of which Mr. Whitley has been president for the 
last seven years. 

The bride was attended by her sister, Mrs. EK. Ogden, 
and was given away by her |rother, Lieut.-Col. A. E. 
Clarke. ” 

Mr. Percival Whitley acted as best man to his father. 

Shortly after the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Whitley left 
for the country. It is understood that they will later go 
abroad on an extended tour, and that on their return they 
will take up their residence at 27 Ormonde Gate, Chelsea. 

Mr. Whitley lost his first wife three year’s ago and has 
two sons and two daughters. 


B.Sc. (Eptn.) IN VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

The under-mentioned students of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, have been successful in the 
recent examinations leading to the Degree of B.Se. (Edin.) 
in Veterinary Science :— 

Physics.—A. M. Adamson, W. F. Barton, J. D. Harper, 
G. N. Sutherland. 

Botany.—A. M. Adamson, W. F. Barton, J. D. Harper. 

Embryology.—A. M. Adamson, W. F. Barton, J. D. 
Harper. 

Chemistry —J. Omand. 

Sanitary Science.—J. Anderson. 

Bacteriology.—J. Anderson. 





Physiology.—W.. G. Robinson, 
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The following students have completed the course and 
have graduated B.Se. (Vet. Sci.). :— 

CHRISTOPHER Harvey, M.R.C.V.S. 

AURELIO MAtaGca, B.S. (Lima), M.R.C.V.S. 





PERSONAL. 


A ppointments.—Mr. Gwilym O. Davies, M.R.C.V.8., 
B.V.Sc., D.V.H., has accepted the invitation of the Council 
of the University of Liverpool to be Lecturer in Veterinary 
Pathology at the University. He is consequently resigning 
his appointment with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and will be leaving the Ministry’s Cattle-testing 
Station at Pirbright, Woking, Surrey, where he has been 
in charge for the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Com- 
mittee. Mr. Davies takes up his new appointment in 
October. 


The following appointments have been made by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies during the month of 
July, 1928 :— 

Name. Appointment. Colony. 
Mr. H. A. Hay- Veterinary Officer, Kenya. 

Barclay, M.K.C.V.S. Agric. Dept. 

Me. J. F. Timoney, Govt. Veterinary Straits 

M.R.C.V.S. Surgeon. Settlements. 


Royal Institute of Public Health. 
THe Dusiin Concress. 

At the Dublin Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, to be held from August 14th-20th, inclusive, 
there will be a Section (iv) devoted to the consideration 
of the production and control of milk and food. Professor 
J. F. Craig and Dr. Gerald Leighton are the Presidents of 
the Section, and amongst the Vice-Presidents are the 
following veterinarians :—Liecut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
and Messrs. 8. R. J. Cussen, F. J. Daly, James Dodd, 
P. F. Dolan, A. A. Donnelly, A. Douglas, J. F. Healy, 
Professor Frederick T. G. Hobday, Mr. P. J. Howard, 
Professor J. T. Share-Jones, Messrs. H. C. I. Kelly, James 
McAllan, E. MeSwiney, J. H. Norris, J. J. O’Connor, 
A. F. O'Dea, Capt. J. P. Rice, and Professor George H. 
Wooldridge. 

The Hon. Secretaries are Professor T. G. Browne, and 
Mr. William A. Davidson. 

Following is the programme of the Section :— 
Wednesday, 15th August, 2.30 p.m. Presidential Address : 

* The Supervision of the Food Supply.” By Dr. Gerald R. 
Leighton, Esq., O.B.E., D.Se., M.D., Medical Officer 
(Foods) Scottish Board of Health. 

Thursday, 16th August, 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. ** Some 
Problems in Meat Inspection.” By Professor J. 'T. Share- 
Jones, D.V.Se., M.Se., F.R.C.V.S., President, The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, London. 

* Animal Parasites of the Domestic Animals of Import- 
ance in Public Heath.” By Capt. J. P. Rice, M.R.G.V.S., 
B.Se., Head of Animal Diseases Division, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Northern Ireland. 

Thursday, 16th August, 2.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. *“ Grading 
of Milk.” By J. MecAllan, Esq., M.A., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, City of Aberdeen. 

“Some Economic Factors relating to a Pure Milk 
Supply.” By C. Wentworth Elam, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.H., Lecturer on Hygienic Inspection and Production 
of Milk, University of Liverpool. 

Friday, \7th August, 9.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. ‘* MiLK: 
Safeguards required to ensure its Freedom from Bovine 
Infection.” By J. H. Norris, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Director 
of Veterinary Research, Dept. of Lands and Agriculture, 
Irish Free State. . 

*“ Wholesome Milk.” By Wilfred Buckley, Esq., C.B.E. 

“The Science of Hygienic Production and Control of 
Milk.” By A. J. Hosier, Esq., Director of Hosier Open Air 
Pure Milker, Ltd., Marlborough, Wilts. 

‘* Butter and Margarine in Relation to Public Health.”’ 
By Perey Noel Williams, Esq., M.Se., F.I.C., and Kenneth 
MacLennan, Esq., M.C., B.Se., Planters Foods, Ltd., 
Crombro Port, Cheshire. 
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Discussion : ‘* Milk as a Cause of Bovine Tuberculosis.’ 
To be opened by Sir Wm. I. de Courey Wheeler, M.D., 
Wm. 8. Haughton, Esq., M.D., and H. F. MacAuley, 
Esq., M.B. 





R.C.V.S. LiBrary. 





The undermentioned books have recently been added 
to the Library :—*‘* Blood and Urine Chemistry,” Grad- 
wohl, 1928; ‘* A Textbook of Bio-chemistry,’”’ Cameron, 
1928; ‘The Conduct of Medical Practice,’ The Lancet, 
1927; ‘* Reproduction in the Rabbit,” Hammond and 
Marshall, 1925; Taylor’s ** Practice of Medicine,’ Poulton, 
1925; ‘* Manual of Surgery,” Rose and Carless, 1927 ; 
Rovsing’s ** Abdominal Surgery,” Clinical Lectures, 1914 ; 
Osler’s ‘* Principles and Practice of Medicine,” McCrae, 
1927; ‘Infected Wounds,” Carell and Dehelly, 1918 ; 
**A Compendium of Food Microscopy,” Clayton, 1909 ; 
** Pathological Technique,” Mallory and Wright, 1924 ; 
and ‘ Statistical Methods for Research Workers,” Fisher, 
1925. 

Any book may be borrowed from the Library on payment 
of postage both ways. Applications should be made to the 
Librarian, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 








Costs OF THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER. 

At a recent meeting of the Essex Diseases of Animals’ 
Sub-Committee, it was reported that during the quarter 
under the Tuberculosis Order, 211 cases had been notified 
and 187 confirmed. The amount paid in compensation 
was £992 ls. 7d., of which £744 12s. 9d. was refunded by 
the Ministry. £216 2s. 6d. was received from salvage, 
leaving the net cost to the county, £32 Is. 9d. 

The Southampton County Council wrote with reference 
to the proportions in which the cost of carrying out the 
provisions of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 were 
being borne by the Exchequer and by the local authority, 
and suggested that the Minister of Agriculture be urged 
to promote legislation with a view to securing a 
contribution of 75 per cent. towards the cost of the 
administration of the Order in addition to the 
contribution made in respect of compensation for 
slaughtered animals. It was stated that from Sept. Ist, 
1925 to March 3lst last, the total compensation paid in 
Essex was £12,125 13s. 9d., and the amount received from 
the Ministry, £9,094 5s. 3d., leaving £3,031 8s. 6d. to be 
paid by the county, plus £5,056 14s. 2d. veterinary fees, 
a total of £8,088 2s. 8d. £2,245 L4s. Od. had been received 
in salvage, making the net cost for the county £5,842 8s. 8d. 
The Chairman said the Order was for the benefit of the 
public health, and he thought the cost should be a national 
affair. 

SLAUGHTER OF TUBERCULOUS Cows. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Buxton asked the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture the number of cows affected by tuber- 
culosis which had been slaughtered in 1926 and 1927 in 
pursuance of the Tuberculosis Order, 1925; and whether 
he was satisfied that the Order was fully operative. Mr. 
Guinness replied: The number of cows (including heifers) 
slaughtered under the provisions of the Tuberculosis 
Order, 1925, in 1926 and 1927, is 16,522 and 16,708 res- 
pectively. Local authorities have now completed their 
arrangements for carrying out the requirements of the 
Order, and I am satisfied that the Order is properly 
executed. 

Mr. Buxton: Does the Minister not think that in view 
of the increase, an inerease in the staff of inspectors is 
needed ? Mr. Guinness: I do not think so; the local 
authorities seem to be carrying out their duties satis- 
factorily. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Communications from Professor T. G. Browne, Messrs. 
H. Gray, J. Howard Jones, Major H. Kirk, Captain A. W. 
Noel Pillers, Messrs. P. R. Turner and W. J. Young. 





